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Northwest Bakers Utilize Motor Trucks 


HE bakers of Seattle and vicinity 
are using commercial cars as units 
in their delivery systems with ex- 
cellent results. There are three 
prime reasons for their superior- 

ity over horses: First, they are more 
economical because of the soaring cost of 
oats and hay. Second, they can cover twice 
as much territory in a given time. Third, 
they make it possible to furnish the grocery 
and consumer prompt and efficient service— 
especially when hurry-up calls are received. 

The Hansen Bakery Co. uses five Ford 
light delivery cars in carrying its bread to 
the various groceries and restaurants at a 
cost of four cents a mile. They divided 
their territory into six parts, as follows: 
Route 1, University District, Cowen Park 
and Ravenna Park; route 2, Fremont, 
Edgewater and Green Lake; route 3, Bal- 
lard; route 4, Down Town Route; route 5, 
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Queen Anne Hill, and route 6, Eastlake 
Ave. district, north of Pike St. 

“We find the commercial car very satis- 
factory in our business,” said J. L. Hansen, 
the manager. “They cover double the ter. 
ritory that horses can and there is very 
little difference in the expense.” 

The Three Girls Bakery is a unique in- 
stitution with a growth that is phenomenal. 
Only four years ago three young ladies, 
Miss Hill, Miss Johnson and Miss Lynch, 
started a small restaurant and bakery, 
known as the Golden Pheasant, at I1I9 
Pike St. They baked such fine home-made 
bread and layer cakes that people began to 
stand in line to buy them. 

At this time, T. L. Monson, a Seattle 
advertising man, called upon them and sug- 
gested the name of the Three Girls Bakery, 
which they adopted. The restaurant was 
discontinued and a company was formed, 






























of which O. F. Fredericks became one of 
the leading stockholders and _ general 
manager. A big daylight bakery was built 
and the capacity was increased from forty 
loaves to 5,000 loaves a day. The company 
purchased five Republic and two G. M. C. 
trucks to handle its delivery districts, which 
were divided as follows: First, University 
District and Ravenna Park; second, George- 
town and West Seattle; third, Mt. Baker 
Park and Rainier Valley; fourth, Queen 
Anne and Ballard; fifth, Capitol Hill and 
Broadway District; sixth, Down Town; 
seventh, the company’s own stores. 

“An important thing that every baker 
should consider is the fact that each small 
load going a short distance is carried at a 
loss,” said O. F. Fredericks, the manager. 
“The head of the delivery system should 
be very careful to arrange his districts so 
that each car can cover it without doubling 
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its trips. One of the prime reasons for the 
bankruptcy of many firms is their high de- 
livery costs. I knew one merchant who 
often used a dollar’s worth of gasoline to 
deliver twenty-five cent orders. Needless 
to say he was soon forced out of business. 


“The man who considers buying a motor 
truck should be very careful to find out 
the kind of service that the various com- 
panies give. He should make that his 
primary consideration. He should find out 
whether they have a sufficient supply of 
parts on hand and whether they habitually 
overcharge for repairs and accessories. It 
would be better to pay a little more at first 
for a truck if one had the assurance that 
he was to be fairly and honestly treated 
by the dealer. 


Modern Machines Economical 


“Our operation costs vary from six to 
eight cents a mile on machines which we 
now have in service. I believe that the 
factories should fix the maximum retail 
prices for their parts so that the agents 
can not overcharge the truck owners.” 

The Porter Bakery Co. specializes.on a 
“direct-to-the-consumer” system of busi- 
ness. It operates one 34-ton G. M. C. 
truck, three Ford trucks and twenty-five 
wagons. It uses its motor cars for its 
wholesale trade with the different grocers 
and its horses and wagons in calling upon 
its residential trade. 


“When we opened up our bakery in 
Seattle, about a year ago, we had a big 
problem to face,” said G. G. Porter, presi- 
dent of the company. “We had the choice 
of slowly building up a business on a 
wholesale basis, exclusively, or on a com- 
bination of both wholesale and retail. We 
finally decided on the latter and our growth 
has been phenomenal. We use horses for 
our house-to-house trade with good re- 
sults, because the horse often knows the 
route better than the deliverymen, who 
are constantly changing. The horses, how- 
ever, are not capable of standing up under 
the strain of the long, heavy hauls and steep 
hills that we must negotiate in covering 
our wholesale routes. Therefore, motor 
delivery has been most satisfactory as a 
means of carrying big loads of bread to 
the various groceries, which are located 
a long distance from our bakery.” 

The Davidson Baking Co. operates four 
White motor trucks and three Ford light 
delivery cars for distributing bread from 
its model bakery to the various grocers of 
Seattle. It has divided the city into the 
following routes: First, Down town dis- 
trict; second, Ballard, Fremont, Ross and 
Green Lake; third, Mt. Baker Park, Rain- 
ier Valley and West Seattle; fourth, Queen 
Anne Hill; fifth, University district and 
Madison. 

“We use distillate in all our machines 
with excellent results,” said H. C. David- 
son, vice-president of the company. “We 
have fitted all of them with priming devices 
or special carburetors with that purpose 
in view. Every night we put a tablespoon 
full of gasoline in the priming cups of ‘each 
machine, so that it is ready for work in 
the morning. It is especially important to 
do this in the winter when the temperature 
is low. Our trucks have been an import- 
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ant factor in the growth of our business. 
We have been able to distribute our bread 
more promptly and on a larger scale than 
we could have done if we had confined 
our efforts solely to horses.” 

The Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. delivers 
baked goods to the groceries and lunch 
rooms of Seattle in two 1-ton Buick de- 
livery trucks, two 1-ton G. M. C. trucks 
and one 1%4-ton Federal truck. 


“We find that motor trucks are great 
money savers,” said Thomas P. Blackler, 
manager of the company’s Seattle branch. 
“They also save us a great deal of time. 
Furthermore, horses are not able to travel 
quickly up the steep hills with heavy loads. 
We are convinced that motor cars and 
trucks are-the most practical and swiit 
mode of distribution yet devised.” 

The bakeries of the Northwest are in- 
creasing the number of motor trucks in 
their service very rapidly, because they are 
more powerful, economical and expeditious 
than horse-drawn vehicles. 





Motor Truck Moves Goods 
Cheaper Than Railroad 


C. Bert Query, proprietor of the Capitol 
City Transfer Co., Olympia, Wash., is in the 
moving and cartage business. He holds the 
moving record on the Pacific Coast for 


transporting contents of houses from Olym- 


pia and contiguous points to Seattle, Ta- 
coma and northern points in the state. In 
one instance, Mr. Query says, he moved 
furniture in single loads from Olympia to 
Seattle, a distance of 90 miles, at an ex- 
pense of about 25 per cent. less than by rail. 
Not only can delays be avoided by moving 
overland by truck instead of by freight 
cars, but the time taken is less and the ex- 
pense of cartage at both ends of the journey 
on the railroad makes the cost greater by 
that means. Truck moving is less severe 
on crockery and perishable goods than by 
freight car hauling. Mr. Query is using a 
314-ton standard truck and a 114-ton GMC, 
and expects within a short time to put on 
several more trucks to take care of his busi- 
ness. Hardly a day goes by that he does 
not have several inter-city trips. 

C. M. Lowe, of Sunnyside, Wash., is also 
specializing in inter-city trips. Mr. Lowe 
says: “Before I bought my truck my haul- 
ing equipment consisted of teams and my 
work was confined entirely to Sunnyside 
and immediate vicinity, handling coal, wood, 
lumber, furniture and general hauling work. 


The One and a 
Half Ton GMC 
Truck Being Used 
by C. Query, Olym- 
pia, Wash., to do 
Long-Distance 
Hauling. 
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A year ago I got to studying the hauling 
situation and decided that the day of the 
truck had arrived, and the way my business 
has increased since I got the truck is sim- 
ply wonderful. Soon after putting the truck 
into operation, my radius of operation ex- 
tended till I was making trips all over the 
territory near me. Some of the hauls run 
up to 60 and 80 miles. Besides my general 
hauling, I began to get jobs hauling wheat. 
Part of last season we worked 24 hours a 
day with two drivers for the truck, and 18 
hour days are not unusual for us. We 
couldn’t begin to do it with horses.” 


DosteE Lasoratory, San Francisco, Cal, 
announces that it has no connection what- 
ever with any other concern. The com- 
pany is now at work on the production 
model of its standard 2-ton truck. Pro- 
duction of this size will be taken up im- 
mediately upon the completion and test- 
ing of the production model, after which 
a 1500-lb. special utility car will be brought 
out. A 3'%-ton truck will also be brought 
out later. No commercial pleasure cars 
will be brought out, but orders will be 
taken for special cars of the very highest 
grade. 


_AccorpiInc To T. Tanaka, of Tokyo, 
Japan, while in Lansing, Mich., to inspect 
the four-wheel drive Duplex truck, there 
is a big market in Japan for heavy duty 
trucks. Mr. Tanaka states that there are 
many undeveloped mines in that country 
and road construction is just starting. At 
the present time, work is progressing 
slowly and expensively because of the few 
labor saving devices that have been brought 
into the country. There are not more 
than 50 heavy duty trucks in Japan at the 
present time, but there has been almost 
phenomenal change in Japan since the be- 
ginning of the war. 


Amston Motor Car Corp., Amston, 
Conn., has purchased the property assets 
of the Sterling Automobile Mfg. Co., New 
York City. The new company, organized 
under the laws of Connecticut, with a 
capitalization of $3,000,000 worth of com- 
mon stock, will operate its own plant in 
Amston and will primarily build a 1%4-ton 
delivery wagon to sell at from $900 to 
$950. A roadster, 5-passenger and several 
closed types of cars, selling at $900 to 
$1000, will also be built. Temporary offices 
have been opened at 101 Park Ave. Chas. 


M. Ams is president and general manager 
of the new concern. 
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War’s Effect on the Motor Truck Industry 


How Existing Conditions Have Been Brought About and What Should 


be Done and What May be Expected-While the War Lasts 


HE first effect of the war was a 
general hesitancy—Americans, un- 
familiar with the political interests 
and policies of the  belligerents, 
could not grasp the nature of the 

struggle. It was almost as though they 
looked on, appalled, holding their breath in 
surprise and horror. This hesitancy, so far 
as the motor truck industry was concerned, 
lasted but a few weeks, however, after 
which it was followed by feverish and in- 
tense activity. Germany, prepared with 
every device that skill and industry could 
provide, had not only guns, ammunition 
and supplies of all kinds, but her motor 
transport was complete and ready for ac- 
tion, even to the signs painted on the sides 
of their bodies, reading “On to Paris!” 
The Allies, however, unprepared for the 
blows they were to receive, and unable to 
mobilize their forces quickly, due in part to 
their lack of motor trucks, immediately en- 
tered American markets. 

This unusual foreign demand, which in- 
creased tremendously for the first eighteen 
months of the struggle, reduced the sup- 
ply available for domestic use, since almost 
every truck manufacturer either had large 
foreign orders or sold trucks to export 
commission houses in New York, which 
were clever enough to engage steamer 
space, already at a premium, and “sporting” 
enough to agree to deliver the trucks 
abroad, notwithstanding the unusual risks 
of loss in crossing. 


Allies Started the Truck Buying 


Not only did the Allies buy American 
trucks, however, but they bought large 
quantities of all sorts of supplies needed 
by their fighting forces. This meant that 
almost every industry in the United States 
became taxed to its capacity. Moreover, 
trucks were needed in all lines of business 
to speed up deliveries, which, of course, 
were of the utmost importance in stemming 
the Teuton invasion. In fact, so much de- 
pended on getting material promptly to At- 
lantic ports that trucks began to compete 
with railways for long distance hauling, 
where the highways were good enough. 
This unusual demand for trucks resulted 
in the formation of new companies to man- 
ufacture them, while those already estab- 
lished became very busy, many of them 
working day and night. The demand was 
further stimulated by the frequent embar- 
goes placed on freight over railways, and 
the car shortage due to the difficulty of get- 
ting the empty cars from the Eastern yards 
to the central parts of the country. 

The high-water mark in the demand for 
American trucks passed with the gradual 
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development of trench warfare, since it be- 
came possible to supply the entrenched 
forces from rail heads, which ran compara: 
tively close to the front, and there was less 
need for carrying supplies and equipment 
over territory which was being traversed 
by troops under forced marches or retreats. 
It is fortunate that the extreme need for 
trucks declined during this time, for the 
destruction of ships by submarines began 
to increase the freight congestion, and it 
became increasingly difficult to secure space 
to ship trucks abroad. As the domestic de- 
mand continued strong, however, truck 
manufacturers continued to build large 
quantities which found a ready market in 
the United States. Thus it will be seen 
that the effect of the war on the motor 
truck industry before the United States be- 
came a belligerent was to give it two years 
and a half of most remarkable growth and 
development. 

When at last the German government, 
by its continued insolence and brutal disre- 
gard of American rights, both on land and 
sea, caused the United States to recognize 
the state ot war already existing between 
the two nations, there were certain very 
wholesome and tangible effects upon the 
relations between government and business 
interests in general. Germany regarded as. 
an asset the general unpreparedness in this 
country and thought that she would win 
victory before the United States could be- 
come a factor. However, she failed to un- 
derstand the temper of the people and over- 
looked entirely the amazing genius of 
American business men for organization 
The President, at a stroke, summoned to 
his aid and that of his Cabinet the leading 
business men of the country through the 
creation of the Council of National De- 
fense. 


What Our Economic Problem is 


The economic problem we face, in its 
simplest terms, is this: 

1. What supplies will we and our allies 
require to defeat the Central Powers? _ 

2. How can these requirements be met? 

3. What can be done to keep business 
conditions as nearly normal as possible 
while we are meeting these requirements? 

With a view to solving this problem 
quickly and efficiently, the great corpora- 
tions of the country are working in close 
contact with the officials of our govern- 
ment, and both interests are anxious to see 
that legitimate business is not hampered. 

Having made this survey of the effect 
upon the relations between business and 
government, let us see how the war will 
affect the demand for motor trucks. What 
will be the government requirements, in- 
cluding those of our allies? Since the pres- 
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ent demands of England, France and Rus- 
sia have been noticeably reduced by the 
comparative inactivity of trench warfare, 
and they have standing orders with two or 
three American truck manufacturers who 
have been making regular shipments abroad 
almost since the outbreak of the war, it is 
the present intention of the Government to 
allow these sources of supply for our 
allies to remain undisturbed. The sending 
of an American expeditionary force to Eu- 
rope, however, injects an entirely new fac- 
tor into the industry, with the exception of 
the limited experience we had with trucks 
in Mexico. 


Trucks Must Go With Our Army 


It seems to be the present intention of the 
Administration to send an initial force of 
at least 650,000 men to the front as soon as 
they can be trained and equipped. These 
troops will be transported, provisioned and 
cared for absolutely independent of our 
allies, and perhaps half of the 75,000 motor 
trucks, bids for which were opened in Chi- 
cago on June ro last, will be purchased as 
soon as they can be obtained, to meet these 
immediate needs. Although the specifica- 
tions adopted by the Motor Transport Di- 
vision of our Quartermaster’s Department 
call for trucks which differ in certain re- 
spects from those made for ordinary com- 
mercial requirements, it is not expected that 
the new Government standard machine can 
be built in large quantities immediately. 
For the present it is my opinion that the 
trucks required for our army will be 
bought from a comparatively small number 
of manufacturers whose trucks have been 
tested in army service and found satisfac- 
tory. 

I do not expect to see the Government 
commandeer private trucks, although I un- 
derstand the army officials are in posses- 
sion of complete lists of the names and 
addresses of owners of all trucks of certain 
makes, and could, if necessary, assemble 
large fleets for emergency use. This will 
probably not be done, however, as it is 
thought best not to disturb existing busi- 
ness any more than is absolutely necessary. 

In addition to the trucks required by the 
Transport Division, the Signal Corps will 
require machines with special bodies and 
devices for their peculiar needs, such as 
trucks for field wireless stations, airplane 
and balloon conveyors, etc. In the Sur- 
geon General’s Department, where many 
hundreds of ambulances will be required. 
I understand that for the sake of efficiency 
in their operation and maintenance these 
will be confined to but two or three differ- 
ent makes, for which orders have already 
heen placed. The miscellaneous uses to 
which trucks and cars will be placed are 
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too numerous to mention. An interesting, 
concise and authoritative summary of the 
part played by automobiles, trucks and air- 
planes in the war is an article in the 
National Service Magazine for May, 1917, 
called “Mechanical Transport in Modern 
War,” by Major Palmer E. Pierce, a mem- 
ber of the General Staff of the United 
States Army. 

The next question is how the war will 
affect the demand for trucks for commer- 
cial requirements. In spite of the upheaval 
in almost every normal activity in business 
due to this world crisis, the normal de- 
mand for trucks, it seems to me, will con- 
tinue and be augmented during the war at 
least, and probably for a considerable pe- 
riod thereafter, by several important fac- 
tors. Among the causes contributing to 
this increased demand are the following: 

1. General business activity throughout 
the country, including increased output of 
war materials. As prompt and dependable 
deliveries are important, trucks will be 
sought more than ever to supplement pres- 
ent methods. 

2. Shortage of Horses.. According to sta- 
tistics compiled by the National City Bank 
cf New York, there are approximately 
100,000,000 horses in the world, of which 
about one-third are in Russia and one-fifth 
in the United States. The Russian supply 
by reason of war conditions is almost 
wholly unavailable, except for her own 
armies. Hence our allies have been obliged 
to draw upon us for their requirements. 
Since the beginning of the war about 35,000 
horses and mules have been exported per 
month to the allies. In addition to this 
drain on our domestic supply, it is estimated 
that “eleven thousand a month will be need- 
ed to keep our flag advancing as fast as 
the others.” A military authority in Wash- 
ington told me that approximately 5,000,000 
horses and mules had been killed thus far 
in the war. It requires but little effort of 
the imagination to foresee that the effect of 
this shortage of draft animals will notice- 
ably increase the demand for motor trucks 
as a substitute. 

3. High Cost of Horse Fodder. J. Arthur 
Bell, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, has estimated that the horses 
in the United States consume over two bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of hay and grain each 
year. With the constantly increasing cost 
of labor, this immense animal food bill 
must be curtailed. One of the surest ways 
of doing it will be to substitute the rela- 
tively much less expensive motor truck. 

4. Increased Crop and Food Production. 
We are all familiar with the efforts being 
made to increase the amount of food pro- 
duced in the United States. Already we 
are beginning to get reports from govern- 
ment authorities that many crops will be 
larger than ever before. Since these in- 
creased crops must be moved and the sup- 
ply of horses is diminishing, it seems log- 
ical.that farmers should buy motor trucks 
as well as tractors. In fact, truck manu- 
facturers have to!d me that sales in agri- 
cultural districts are increasing. 
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5. Congestion of Railways. Daniel Wil- 
lard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio R. 
k., and chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense, 
recently said: “The railroads of the United 
States, operated as one system, are carry- 
ing more freight than ever before in the 
history of the country, but when they have 
carried traffic up to 100 per cent. of their 
capacity there still remains 15, 25, perhaps 
30 per cent. of traffic which it is impossible 
for them to carry at all.” When future 
plans are considered, it is easy to under- 
stand his statement. Large bodies of troops 
and their equipment must be moved in this 
country. The United States army in France 
will require a regular and uninterrupted 
flow of munitions and supplies from our 
industries to our seaports, while the new 
cantonments for training the National 
Army will require hundreds of carloads of 
materials for their successful establishment 
aid maintenance. It will be absolutely nec- 
essary to use existing means of transporta- 
tion for essential things, and we should wil- 
lingly give up the non-essentials. Under 
these circumstances the demand for more 
trucks will be insistent to relieve the con- 
gestion of the railways. 

6. Proposed Use of Waterways. The De- 
partment of Commerce is now working out 
a plan for the use of existing waterways. 
In a statement issued June 14 the Secretary 
of Commerce said, in part: “It is neces- 
sary that every possible use be made, both 
for local and through freight, of all interior 
waterways, canals, rivers and lakes, and 
this must be done not only as generally but 
as quickly as possible if we are to escape 
serious congestion. There is more than 
sufficient business for both railway and wa- 
terway for many months to come. Wher- 
ever, therefore, throughout the country a 
barge or a boat, a scow, a lighter or a 
motor vessel can be made to take the place 
of a railway car it ought to be done.” If 
this plan is actually accomplished, motor 
trucks may be made to play an important 
part at shipping and receiving points, cov- 
ering, as they might, effectively a range of 
tributary territory with a radius of forty to 
seventy miles. 

7. Probable Construction of Military 
Roads. The increasing dependence of the 
helligerents in the war upon the use of 
motor trucks has convinced Americans of 
the need for adequate strategic military 
highways in this country. Several of the 
Eastern States have already started to make 
surveys of their needs in that respect, in 
conjunction with the Engineers’ Department 
of the army. It is probable that military 
highways suitable for the use of heavy 
duty trucks will be constructed through the 
employment of convict labor. These roads 
and others now in process of construction 
will act as a strong incentive for the ex- 
tended use of motor trucks. 

In addition to these snecific reasons for 
the probable increased demand for trucks, 
the splendid performance of the trucks now 
in service and the educational work done 
by the truck companies has resulted in a 
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growing recognition of the need for more 
efficient methods of transportation, which 
will be increasingly apparent in the future. 

If then the demand for trucks is increas- 
ed by both government and commercial re- 
quirements, how will the truck manufac- 
turers meet the situation? In the first 
place it is apparent that the increased de- 
mand will stimulate the total output of 
trucks throughout the country. Established 
manufacturers will build more trucks and 
fewer pleasure cars. New manufactur- 
ers will continue to enter the field, 
for the market will absorb more than all 
the trucks that can be built for a long 
time to come. New types of trucks will ap- 
pear, if we may judge from what has hap- 
pened. In England alone seventeen makes 
of trucks driven by steam are now sold, 
while those using kerosene are also rapidly 
increasing. Used pleasure cars will be con- 
verted into trucks through the use of driy- 
ing units especially built for that purpose. 
Finally the electric truck will be built in 
larger quantities than ever before, due to 
its ease and economy of operation, the in- 
creasing scarcity and high cost of gasoline 
and the fact that there is almost no likelihood 
of electrics being commandeered by the gov- 
ernment, since its range of effective opera- 
tion is comparatively limited for military 
purposes. 


Truck Delivery Will be Hindered 

This increased total output of trucks will 
probably have several important results. In 
the first place there will be an increasing 
shortage of parts, such as motors, axles, 
transmissions, etc. Hence more truck man- 
ufacturers will make their own parts. Next 
there will be an increasing shortage of labor 
due to the demands in all industries as well 
as the withdrawal of men who must go to 
the front. The selective draft will prob- 
ably protect the manufacturers of trucks 
and parts, to a large extent, since motor 
trucks are regarded as military necessities. 
Nevertheless the shortage of labor will be 
very severe. Another result will be higher 
prices for finished trucks, due to the higher 
costs of materials, labor and distribution as 
well as increased war taxes. Finally the 
most annoying result will be seriously de- 
layed deliveries, due to the various war con- 
ditions already mentioned. It is therefore 
my suggestion that those considering the 
purchase of trucks should immediately place 
their orders, for they will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain deliveries in the 
future. 

The increased demand for trucks and the 
attempt on the part of the makers to meet 
it will probably bring about improved meth- 
cds of manufacture, in order to make pos- 
sible a greater output and to offset rising 
costs of all kinds. 

The trucks used in the army will require 
drivers who have had at least some experi- 
ence, and it is thought that the selective 
draft will make it possible to recruit driv- 
ers from those now in that business. This 
may cause a temporary shortage for com 
mercial purposes which will be intensified 
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by the increased sale of trucks, all of which 
will, of course, require drivers. To help 
truck owners adjust themselves to this fu- 
ture shortage of drivers, as well as to assist 
in eliminating unnecessary waste in retail 
deliveries generally, the Commercial Econ- 
omy Board, a sub-committee of the Council 
of National Defense, has been considering 
various methods which might be employed. 
This whole movement seems to open un- 
usual opportunities for the establishment 
of co-operative delivery systems of all 
kinds, thereby avoiding useless duplication. 
In England the business of motor haulage 
contractors who sell delivery service has 
grown to large proportions during the war. 
If the course of events in this country fol- 
lows that of our allies, the shortage of driv- 
ers will lead to the employment of older 
men and possibly women. 

Another important effect of war conditions 
will be a noticeable reduction in the supply 
of gasoline, due to the unusual require- 
ments of the army and the increased com- 
mercial consumption. One of the largest 
refining companies has cancelled orders call- 
ing for two and a half million dollars’ 
worth of construction work for extending 
its service, due to the fact that they ex- 
pected to turn over a large part of their 
output during the war to the Government. 
The shortage of gasoline will undoubtedly 
lead to higher costs, the substitution of 
cheaper fuels and the increased use of elec- 
tric current. 


In general rising costs will be encounter- 


ed in every phase of motor transportation. 
This will tend to develop economy and effi- 
ciency in management. Truck owners will 
begin to study costs to prevent waste. Me- 
chanical supervision of trucks by recording 
devices will become more general and many 
of the abuses to which trucks are now sub- 
jected will be eliminated. Bonus systems 
for drivers will be tried and adopted be- 
cause of their tendency to develop econom- 
ical operation. In short, the dominating 
thought among intelligent truck owners will 
be to make use of every available means of 
promoting efficiency and economy. 
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Postmaster Favors Motor Truck 


N the opinion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral every large city and the villages 
and farming communities about them 
should be interested in the passage of 
the bill introduced in the House by Mr. 
Moon, authorizing experiments by the Post- 
master General in the operation of motor 
truck routes in the vicinity of large cities. 

In the view of the department the opera- 
tion of these motor-truck routes, as con- 
templated by the bill, would add a hun- 
dred per cent. to the value of the parcel- 
post service in the vicinity of the cities 
where established. 

The purpose of the bill is to have tried 
out a plan by which the benefits of the mil- 
lions of dollars expended in making good 
roads and in the great development of mo- 
tor vehicles may be cordinated with the 
parcel-post system, so as to open up great 
stretches of country within easy motor dis- 
tance from large cities and to facilitate the 
delivery of food products. 

About many of the large cities, within 
a radius of 50 miles or more, there are pro- 
ductive districts occupied by farms and vil- 
lages which are without direct postal facili- 
ties. These would be reached by the con- 
templated motor-truck routes, to the con- 
venience and advantage of both the isolated 
communities and of the consumers in the 
cities. 


Would be Self-Supporting 

For example, the City of Pittsburgh, one 
of the greatest centers of commercial and 
productive activity, is surrounded in almost 
all directions with productive te-ritory, the 
inhabitants of which have no direct postal 
facilities, and must drive many miles to 
the city for their mail or the delivery of 
their produce. A similar condition exists as 
to most of the large cities where the diver- 
gence of railroad. systems leaves large areas 








The Harvey Army Transport Truck. 


It is Shown in Its Various Stages: As a Platform Body 


With Special Hinged Sides; Being Converted Into a Transport ; and With Capacity Load 


The Harvey Motor Truck Works, Harvey, Ill., manufactures this unique truck and body, which was 
described in the June 15, 1917, issue of the Commercial Car Journal, page 54 
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of country lying between and remote from 
the railroads. Generally these sections may 
be reached by good wagon roads, millions 
having been spent in various States for 
road building. 

By the use of motor-truck routes in the 
Parcel Post Service in these sections it is 
believed a very large amount of food 
products which otherwise would be wasted 
or delivered only at very high cost would 
reach the large cities at a reasonable cost 
to the consumer. It is estimated that such 
service would be self-supporting and per- 
haps profitable to the Government. 


Will Give More Privileges 


In support of the measure Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster General Blakslee says that 
if the experiment is a success it will pro- 
vide a direct-theans of communication and 
conveyance between mailing patrons in 
cities and rural territory that it is not pos- 
sible to provide at a minimum cost to the 
Postal Service or to the patron at this time. 

It will assist in the effort to reduce the 
cost of living by eliminating useless and ex- 
pensive operation in the postal means of 
communication between producer and con- 
sumer. 

It will permit the producer to continue 
production and the labor incident thereto 
instead of suspending production or labor 
while conveying produce to consumers. 

It will extend the postal zone of collec- 
tion and delivery service in the vicinity of 
large cities to the point where the actual 
farmer producer is domiciled rather than 
to where only suburban residents and non- 
producers live. 

The postal patron in any of the 50 
largest cities in the United States will di- 
rectly benefit from the increased service 
and improved methods of communication 
with the genuine rural population and vice 
versa when the proposed legislation shall 
have been enacted and the maximum facili- 
ties provided. All other communities, wher- 
ever found, likewise and in proportion to 
their population. 


Asks That Horses be Banished 
From Public Streets 


Erwin Greer, president of the Erwin 
Greer Automobile Co., Chicago, has written 
to Mayor Thompson asking that the horse 
be banished from the streets. In part he 
states: “The present era of motor trans- 
portation has ended the usefulness of the 
horse. Economy demands the greatest 
saving in both time and money. Such an 
ordinance has been passed in Berlin, and 
London and Paris are contemplating similar 
legislation. The horse obviously has out- 
lived its usefulness and progress demands 
it be kept off the streets. The method of 
abolishing the horse is worthy of the sup- 
port of all progressive citizens.” 
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Review of the Gasoline and Oil Situation 


Consumption is Exceeding Supply but Increased Production 
is Possible by Drilling New Wells 


NDER the general heading, “How 

American Industry Can Help Win 

This War,” the topic assigned to me 

is “Priority and Distribution.” The 

matter of distribution, of course, in- 
yolves supply and conservation. I can 
speak on any such topics only in so far 
as they include affairs within my own ex- 
perience. Perhaps, a statement of the con- 
crete experience and problems of the in- 
dustry with which I am identified may have 
lessons which will prove illuminating to 
other industries. Therefore, without at- 
tempting to deal in generalities with ref- 
erence to the relationship of American in- 
dustry to our Government in its efforts to 
win the war, I shall attempt to tell you 
something of what the petroleum industry 
is doing in that direction, and what more 
must be done if the efforts of the petro- 
leum industry are to be completely success- 
ful. 


Fundamental Problem is Supply 


The fundamental problem confronting 
the petroleum industry is that of supply. 
Next to an ample quantity of munitions 
of war and food, nothing, with the pos- 
sible exception of coal, is so absolutely vital 
to winning this war as petroleum and pe- 
troleum products. 

They tell us the war is to be won in the 
air. Our country is said to be building 
large numbers of aeroplanes. Our Allies 
are building flying machines as fast as they 
know how. Vital to the very existence of 
these aeroplanes is the highest grade of 
gasoline which can be produced. 

We are to send great armies to Europe 
to supplement those of our Allies. They 
say that four tons of material must be 
shipped for every soldier transported. In 
France most of the transportation must be 
done by motor lorries. When our army is 
fully equipped, some 35,000 motor lorries 
will be required. These will require gaso- 
line and lubricating oil in large quantities. 

Our Government is building at the great- 
est possible speed merchant ships and men- 
of-war. We have appropriated hundreds of 
millions of dollars for the gigantic task be- 
fore us. These ships will call for fuel oil, 
lubricating oil and gasoline to an extent 
beyond any precedent. 

To protect our coast against submarines, 
our navy has created a Mosquito Fleet, con- 
sisting in a large measure of motor-boats. 


* Address delivered by the president of the 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) at the War 
Convention of American Business held under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, at Atlantic 
City, September 19, 1917. 


7 Chairman, Committee on Petroleum, 


Advisory Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. 


By A. C. BEDFORD} 


There are thousands of motor-boats op- 
erated in American waters, although, of 
course, not all are for purposes of national 
defense. The operation of every such ves- 
sel, whether for pleasure or for strategic 
purposes, calls for a continuous ‘supply of 
gasoline and other petroleum products. 

Our Allies, too, are calling for oil in all 
its forms in ever-increasing quantities. In 
1915 this country exported about 5,000,000 
barrels of gasoline, whereas in 1916, 7,120,- 
000 barrels were sent abroad. 

Munition cars, ambulances and self-mov- 
ing vehicles of every kind are increasing 
daily in the theatre of war, and the pros- 
pect is that the present year will call for 
8,000,000 barrels of gasoline for the use 
of our Allies in Europe. 


Our Allies also look to us for the bulk 
of their supply of fuel oil, and petroleum 
products of every form for the use of their 
merchant ships, their navies and their 
armies. With the Galician and Roumanian 
oil fields in Europe in the hands of the 
Central Powers, and with the available sup- 
ply of Mexican oil reduced by reason of 
the shortage of shipping tonnage, the 
United States is the largest and nearest 
source of supply for the oil in all its forms, 
which is so absolutely necessary to win this 
war. 


Government Must Come First 


And let me say right here, that this war 
must be won. No American who appre- 
ciates his birthright can falter or be faint- 
hearted for a moment. The very existence 
of free institutions depends upon the suc- 
cess of the Allies in this struggle. No mat- 
ter what our bias may be in domestic poli- 
tics, no matter what may be our views on 
this or that policy in our own national af- 
fairs, we can have but one view as to our 
obligation to support our own Government 
—to support the Administration in control 
of our Government, in every way in our 
power to help win this war. That is the 
spirit in which the oil industry is working; 
it is the spirit in which every other indus- 
try of this country is working. The vitally 
important thing is that that spirit should be 
intelligently directed and should bend its 
efforts along lines which will be completely 
effective in the national interest. 


I have given some indication of the needs 
of our own Government and our Allies for 
petroleum and petroleum products neces- 
sary in the actual conduct of warfare. Many 
of these uses are entirely or relatively new; 
others are upon a scale hitherto undreamed 
of. Certain it is that all of them call for 
an ever-increasing supply of petroleum. 

And the demand for petroleum and pe- 
troleum products is not alone in the actual 
conduct of the war. Up to relatively a few 
years ago, the chief use of petroleum was 
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for kerosene and lubricating oil. With the 
development of the internal combustion en- 
gine and its adaptation to the automobile, 
we found an entirely new use for gasoline, 
which, up to that time, had been considered 
an unimportant by-product of crude petrol- 
eum. Now it has come about that the chief 
value of petroleum consists in its gasoline 
content, and while England and our Allies 


‘are calling in loud tones for more ships, 


and more ships, the world of warfare, of 
trade, and of pleasure, are calling in ever- 
higher tones for more gasoline and more 
gasoline. - 

The increase in the number of automo- 
biles manufactured in the United States . 
has been little less than miraculous. In 
1899 there were 10,000 motors in this coun- 
try. In 1905, only 85,000 cars. Yet by 
1914 there had come to be 1,253,854 cars, 
and by the 1st of July of this year, ap- 
proximately 4,000,000. The production of 
gasoline, brought about by this extra- 
ordinary demand, jumped from about 6,000,- 
coo barrels in 1899 to some 45,000,000 bar- 
rels in 1916, and will probably be over 50,- 
000,000 barrels in 1917. 

In addition to all the demands for gaso- 
line, there has been a great call for petrol- 
eum for fuel oil, for road-making, for use 
in farm tractors, and for use in small farm 
engines. Every part of the oil is being put 
to some useful purpose, and the value of 
the by-products is increasing day by day. 

In response to the demands thus created, 
there has been tremendous development in 
the production of crude oil in this country. 
The consumption of crude in 1904 was I17,- 
C00,000; it rose steadily to 324,000,000 bar- 
rels in 1916. For several years prior to 
1916, the production of petroleum in this 
country had been in excess of the consump- 
tion. In 1916, whereas over 308,000,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil were produced in the 
United States, the consumption amounted 
to over 324,000,000 barrels of crude oil of 
American production. In addition to this 
324,000,000 barrels, we absorbed in this 
country 23,000,000 barrels of Mexican 
crude. 


Important Figures for Half of Year 


The figures for the first six months of 
the present year are highly illuminating, 
and present a picture which it is the duty - 
of every one of us to consider carefully. 
The figures available for the first six 
months of this year show that the rate of 
production of crude oil indicates a total 
production for the year of 312,000,000 bar- 
rels, whereas consumption was going on at 
a rate of approximately 330,000,000 barrels 
for the year. 

On January 1, the amount of petroleum 
in storage in the United States was 174,- 
370,500 barrels, whereas on July 1, 164,590,- 
042 barrels were in storage—a reduction of 
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9,779,558 barrels. This reduction is, how- 
ever, largely in California stocks, in which 
state the situation is serious. 

It will thus appear that with the stocks 
above ground and given the present rate of 
production and consumption, the supply is 
sufficient to insure our having enough oil 
for at least the next five years—provided 
the production is fairly maintained. So 
while the occasion is not one for alarm, it 
is one for taking intelligent measures to- 
ward adequate production of what we need. 
Such is the situation confronting the 
Petroleum Committee appointed by the 
Council of National Defense, to co-operate 
with the Government in meeting its oil re- 
quirements. 

This committee, which is composed of 
men active in the production and refining 
of petroleum, has addressed itself whole- 
heartedly and unselfishly toward the work 
committed to it. The duties laid upon this 
committee may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


Petroleum Committee’s Duties 


1. To secure the necessary and adequate 
fuel oil and gasoline supplies for the fleets 
of the United States Navy, both at home 
and abroad, including the Coast Patro! Ser- 
vices; also the necessary gasoline supply 
for the transport and motor car and aero- 
plane services for our armies, operating 
abroad and at home. and for those now in 
the process of formation. 

2. To secure the necessary fuel oil and 
gasoline supplies for the allied fleet of the 
British, French and Italian Navies, and the 
gasoline supplies for the aeroplane and 
transport service of the allied British, 
French and Italian armies, working directly 
with the War and Navy Departments of the 
allies through the British, French and Ital- 
ian Missions. 

3. To secure and arrange for the sup- 
plies of petroleum products (fuel, oil, gaso- 
line and kerosene) necessary to the indus- 
tries engaged in the production of muni- 
tions, both at home and abroad, and to co- 
operate with the various foreign agencies 
and government departments in connection 
therewith. 

4. To co-ordinate the manufacture and 
distribution of petroleum products through 
the co-operation of the refiners of petro- 
leum in the United States and, because of 
the present serious excess of consumption 
of oil over production, to endeavor to 
stimulate producers of crude oil to in- 
crease production, to the end that all needs 
shall be fully met. 

The duties of the committee thus briefly 
outlined are of vital importance to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

It would not be appropriate on this oc- 
casion for me to go into details with ref- 
erence to the methods pursued by this com- 
mittee or exactly what it has done. Our 
duty has been, in a word, to find out what 
was wanted, and to furnish the supplies 
at the time and place they were needed. 
We have recognized that the Government 
requirements should have absolute prec- 
edence, and that no consideration of cost, 
convenience or selfish interest should in- 
terfere with our giving to the Government 
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everything it asked of us. That has been 
our policy from the beginning—a policy 
carried out in good faith, and, I believe, 
to the satisfaction of the Government. The 
methods of carrying out that policy are 
largely matters of detail, and would not 
be of special interest, even if they were not 
so very confidential. Suffice it to say, that 
the plan has been to distribute the burden 
of taking care of these needs of the Gov- 
ernment equitably among all producers. 
The question of price has not yet been de- 
termined by the Government. We are all 
interested in the price, of course, but we 
have confidence in the fairness and broad- 
mindedness with which this question will 
be met by the Government, and our acts 
have been in accordance with our faith. 


Refinery Capacity is Adequate 


The supreme problem which has con- 
fronted our committee in its efforts to serve 
the Government has been the problem of 
supply. The oil industry is distinguished 
from the coal and many other industries 
in that the problem of supply does not de- 
pend upon the present facilities for manu, 
facturing or transporting. Figures com- 
piled a year ago showed that there were 
302 refineries in this country, with a daily 
capacity of 1,043,245 barrels of crude. The 
refining capacity of the country was in- 
creased by 50 per cent. in 1915 and 1916, 
and at least fifty new refineries were pro- 
jected at the time the figures above named 
were compiled. The oil refining capacity 
of the country is indeed greater than the 
present demand. 

The situation in a word is this: The 
country is producing oil at the present 
time at a rate of about 312,000,000 barrels 
annually; it is consuming it at the rate of 
over 330,000,000 barrels; and the refining 
capacity is upwards of 350,000,000 barrels. 
The pipe line and other transportation fa- 
cilities now existing and in process of con- 
struction are reasonably ample to take care 
of the situation. 

The refiners not only have increased their 
capacity to take care, by existing processes 
of crude production to supply existing de- 
mand, but they have employed the most 
expert talent in efforts to extract from 
crude petroleum gasoline and other prod- 
ucts which are most in demand. Had it 
not been for the introduction of the 
“cracking process,” invented by Dr. Wm. 
M. Burton, of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, and other similar processes, 
the supply of gasoline would long ago 
have fallen far short of the actual require- 
ments. 


Gasoline Production From Gas 


Great progress has also been made under 
pressure of necessity and enterprise, in 
producing gasoline from the casing-head 
gas and natural gas. This year approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 barrels of gasoline will 
probably be obtained from this source, 
with more, probably, next year. 

But when all has been accounted for, the 
fact remains that this country will next 
year require at least 55,000,000 barrels of 
gasoline, and that amount simply cannot 
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be obtained from the quantity of crude 
petroleum now being produced. 

The fundamental and vital problem con- 
fronting the petroleum industry today, js 
to increase the production of crude oil. 

The conditions surrounding the produc- 
tion of crude are wholly different from 
those involved in the making of the re- 
fined product. By reason of the great 
amount of capital required to refine, trans- 
port and market oil, the number of those 
engaged in this part of the business is rel- 
atively small—not more than a few hun- 
dred. The number of those engaged in 
producing crude oil, however, is more than 
fifteen thousand. Many of the operations 
are very small, but each in its way con- 
tributes to the vastly important total. 

The production of crude petroleum in- 
volves many unique features—different 
from all other mining operations. When 
one discovers a copper, iron, lead, silver, 
or coal mine, he can, with expert assist- 
ance, tell pretty definitely the minimum 
quantity of mineral available. The ques- 
tion of supply then becomes merely one of 
obtaining sufficient labor to work the mines, 

The production of petroleum is wholly 
different. The process of drilling wells, 
often many hundreds of feet into the earth, 
requires many weeks, frequently months. 
The prospector never knows whether or 
not his enterprise will result in failure. 
Likewise, even after he strikes oil, he can 
never tell how long the supply will last. 
The great Cushing pool, discovered in 1914, 
produced hundreds of thousands of bar- 
rels of crude oil in a month, and the sup- 
ply seemed inexhaustible. It played havoc 
with the whole oil price structure, and 
worked a veritable revolution for the time 
being in the industry. Then within a per- 
iod of about 90 days the production fell 
off two-thirds, 7. e., from about 320,008 bar- 
rels daily to 112,000 barrels and today is 
about 70,000 barrels per day. Yet the dis- 
covery of this Cushing pool resulted from 
the extraordinary high prices paid, causing 
a large number of prospectors to drill 
wells. We know that there is plenty of 
oil in the earth, and it only takes a sufficient 
amount of effort and money to find it. 


Oil Wells Recently Disappointing 


For the first six months of this year, the 
producer of crude petroleum obtained dis- 
couraging results. Gushers have been less 
and less frequent, and dry wells more and 
more numerous. The price of crude oil 
has, meanwhile, rapidly gone up. Okla- 
homa crudes advanced from ‘40 cents a 
barrel in 1915—the hey-day of the Cushing 
pool—to $1.70 in January of this year, and 
remained at that figure for nearly seven 
months, advancing to $2.00 last month. 

In spite of these greatly increased prices 
for crude oil, however, the number of new 
wells drilled has been decreasing, and not- 
withstanding the alluring prices for crude 
oil, the new production so far this year 
has been less than for the corresponding 
period of last year, and as I have already 
stated, the amount of all petroleum pro 
duced was considerably less than the 
amount consumed. 
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The reduction in the amount of new 
work undertaken by producers may be ex- 
plained on several grounds; first, the price 
of steel necessary to build storage tanks 
or for casing and tubing and drilling ma- 
terials has become almost prohibitive, or 
where not prohibitive, the materials have 
been in many cases unobtainable by reason 
of the demand upon steel and iron mills 
for other products necessary for the prose- 
cution of the war; second, the price of 
labor in the oil fields has greatly increased. 

It is but natural that as a consequence 
of these great costs and of the reduced 
margin of profit to the producer through 
the discouraging returns from the wells 
themselves, the effort, energy and enter- 
prise devoted to the production and pros- 
pecting for crude oil has seriously declined. 

Here, then, are the broad outlines of 
our problem: 

What should be borne in mind is that 
petroleum products, and particularly gaso- 
line, while vitally essential to the uses of 
war, also have other uses intimately related 
to the comfort and satisfaction of our 
daily lives. It can be said easily that we 
could get along without the automobile. 
The same could be said of the telephone. 
But we know that without these instru- 
ments of civilization, the horizon of our 
life would be greatly reduced, and much of 
the efficiency and happiness of our civiliza- 
tion would be curtailed. The automobile 
has come to be not a mere article of luxury 
to the rich man, it has come to be a neces- 
sity to the merchant and the manufacturer 
in the cities, to the farmer on the plains 
and to the miner in the mountains. The 
automobile industry has become one of 
our great national assets, contributing 
enormously to the progress of civilization 
itself. 


Gasoline Use Curtailed Abroad 


It is true that some countries, notably 
England and France, have had to very 
greatly curtail the private use of gasoline. 
I understand that in England for instance, 
whereas before the war 75 per cent. of 
gasoline was consumed for private uses, 
at the present time private consumption 
has practically ceased, the supply being 
used by the Government in the direct con- 
duct of the war. 

But the reason for that is not so much 
the small amount of gasoline available, but 
the scarcity of the tonnage necessary to 
ship it in. Neither England nor France 
has any oil supply of its own. We, in 
this country, have the great oil reservoirs 
of the world. And the measures which 
other countries must take, because of the 
difficulty of getting supplies, need not nec- 
essarily be adopted in the United States 
itself, 

It would be a great misfortune if any 

’ policy would be adopted, or any procedure 
taken, not absolutely necessary for the suc- 
cessful conduct of the war, which would 
hamper or handicap in any way the growth 
and value of the automobile industry as 
a manufacturing enterprise, or the success 
ful and efficient use of the automobiles al- 
ready in the possession of the public. Our 
national policy therefore should be directed 
toward preserving as nearly as we can all 
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that we have, and taking care of the needs 
that are upon us. 

It is true that immense economy in the 
use of gasoline could be effected by present 
owners of automobiles. There is no reason 
why everybody should not continue to use 
motor cars in their business, in movement 
from farm to village, or even in their 
pleasures. There is, however, an immense 
amount of utterly unnecessary use of the 
automobile which could be curtailed. Like- 
wise, considerable saving could be brought 
about by more intelligent handling of the 
automobile engines themselves. The mere 
matter of letting engines run while cars 
stand still is a little thing in itself, but in 
the aggregate it results in an immense 
waste in gasoline. 

The automobile producers of the country 
also have a great duty to the public to 
perform, not only in manufacturing the 
best possible car, but in instructing the 
users of cars on how to obtain the highest 
results from their gasoline consumption. 
Furthermore, there is still a great range of 
possibility in the invention and improve- 
ment of automobile engines in effecting 
mcre economical consumption of gasoline. 


More Crude Oil is Imperative 


3ut the great thing to be done, the ab. 
solutely necessary thing, is to induce pro- 
ducers of crude oil to make greater and 
greater effort toward obtaining a large 
product. The price should be sufficiently 
attractive to induce more and more people 
to drill wells, thus insuring a steady supply, 
and offering always a great pool which 
will make the whole situation suddenly 
easy. 

We must bear in mind the fundamental 
difference between the nature of the prob- 
lem of stimulating the production of crude 
oil and that of increasing the output of 
any other industry which is under the 
stress of supporting the Government in this 
war. In the oil business the problem is not 
that of speeding up the production of exist- 
ing wells; their output is determined by 
natural conditions and can be affected to a 
very slight extent by man’s efforts. 

The oil situation is unique hecause in- 
creased production can only be secured 
through drilling new wells. New enter- 
prises must be undertaken and new capital 
enlisted. This is impossible in the face of 
higher costs and a larger percentage of 
failures because of dry wells unless the 
profits to the producer of crude petroleum 
remain attractive. 

I do not propose any plan whereby there 
can be a chance of a runaway market price, 
either for crude oil or for the refined prod- 
uct. But an exceptionally large percent- 
age of refined petroleum products is con- 
sumed by those wanting it for use in auto- 
mobiles and not necessarily to keep them- 
selves alive, as they need coal or food, but 
because such is desirable in the rounding 
out of one’s life and in the promotion of 
one’s business. The law of supply and de- 
mand, with reference to this great field, 
involving the use of the automobile in our 
daily lives, should therefore be given rea- 
sonable opportunity to operate. Certainly, 
every possible inducement should be held 
out which it is necessary to hold out to 
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bring forth a greatly increased quantity of 
crude oil production. 

To conclude, let me say that there is not 
the slightest danger of there being a de- 
ficiency either of crude or refined products 
necessary for the uses of our Government, 
or for the use of the Allies, in the conduct 
of this war. America is producing and can 
produce all that will be needed for these 
purposes, and I suggest the following poli- 
cies as ones which should be adopted with 
reference to the subject as a whole, and 
which may also apply in other industries. 

1. Our Government should receive the 
first call upon all petroleum produced, either 
for itself or as it may designate for the use 
of our Allies in their conduct of this war. 

2. The petroleum industry is not, so far 
as prices go, on a war basis. I mean by 
that statement to say that the prices are 
reaso able and fair and no undue advan- 
tage has been taken because of either the 
extraordinary demands due to war condi- 
tions or increased costs or shortage of 
crude. Prices have not materially ad- 
vanced during the present year in spite of 
the increasing costs due to increases in 
wages and high costs of material, and I 
believe the trade generally will maintain 
that position, making only such advances 
in the prices of their products as may be 
necessary to meet increase in costs of 
manufacture or material or crude oil. 

3. Should, however, there develop a ten- 
dency towards the establishment of a run- 
away price, for instance, for gasoline, it 
would invite Government regulation of 
prices. 

4. Within these limitations, the law of 
supply and demand should be permitted to 
operate freely. There should be a cam- 
paign of education of automobile users, 
showing them how they can obtain the ut- 
most usefulness from their cars with a 
minimum consumption of gasoline; and 
above all else, every possible inducement, 
patriotic, educational and financial, should 
be given to the crude oil producers of the 
country to bring forth from the earth— 
where plenty of oil is still concealed—all 
the crude petroleum which may be neces- 

sary not only for the conduct of the war, 
but enough to insure the progress and com- 
fort of our daily lives. 





Tue Topprnc Motor Truck & MacHIN- 
ERY Co., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., an- 
nounces the recent appointment of E. F. 
Defibaugh as chief of the Service Depart- 
ment. This firm is distributor of Gramm- 
Bernstein and Day-Elder Motor Trucks in 
Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
in addition to which it is specializing in 
auxiliary equipment to motor trucks, such 
as trailers, material handling machinery, 
loaders, etc. 


Titanium Atitoy Mrc. Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., owing to the constantly in- 
creasing demand for Superior bronze and 
brass castings, has enlarged its bronze de- 
partment and made a distinct unit of it 
under the name of the Tutanium Bronze 
Co., Inc. 
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Co-operation Between Society of Automotive 
Engineers and the Government 


UCH has been printed, from time 

to time, regarding the important 

functions performed by engineers 

in the conduct of modern war- 

fare. Perhaps no fields of engi- 
neering are more important than those rep- 
resented in the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, and this Society has been and is 
performing splendid service for the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Transportation in all its phases is of 
prime importance to every army, and in 
several important branches of transport 
service the Society is rendering invaluable 
assistance. This includes work having to 
do with the design and construction of mo- 
tor trucks, tractors, airplanes, tanks, ambu- 
lances, motorcycles and other automotive 
apparatus propelled by internal combustion 
engines. 

For more than a year the Society, 
through its Truck Standards Division and 
many of its engineering members, has been 
co-operating with the Quartermaster De- 
partment in the formulation of specifica- 
tions and designs for military trucks. When 
the importance and possibilities of this 
work were fully realized it was extended 
to include even the smallest detail and was 
taken over by the Government, members of 
the Society still co-operating effectively. No 
less than 50 S. A. E. members are now lo- 
cated in Washington, giving active assist- 
ance and advice to the Government in the 
design of the military trucks. What this 
means can be appreciated only by those 
who understand what a mass of detail 
work is involved in keeping fleets of trucks 
in operation and supplying new parts as re- 
quired. 


The Aircraft Production Board 


In connection with the aircraft program 
the Society is co-operating in an equally ef- 
fective manner. The chairman of the Air- 
craft Production Board is a past president 
of the Society, and two of its four other 
civilian members are also prominent mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The Chief of the Aircraft Engineering 
Division of the Signal Corps, the late la- 
mented Henry Souther, was also a past 
president of the Society, and in each of 
the sub-divisions of this Section the So- 
ciety is represented by at least one mem- 
ber. The sections included are Airplane, In- 
spection, Power Plant, Transport, Design 
and Experimentation. In co-operation with 
the Aircraft Engineering Division of the 
Signal Corps, and with the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board are a very large number of 
S. A. E. members, some holding positions 
of authority and others in a subordinate 
capacity. Still others are entering as rapid- 
ly as the need for additional men is made 
known. 

Outside the organization of the Govern- 
ment, but in very close co-operation with it, 
the Aeronautic Division of the Society of 


Automotive Engineers Standards Commit- 
tee is doing excellent work. It has already, 
after careful research, recommended nu- 
merous standards which are in turn being 
adopted by the Army and Navy. 

The standard U. S. A. aviation engine 
has been designed by two well-known en- 
gineers, both of whom are prominent mem- 
bers of the Society, while associated with 
them in this work are several other S.A.E. 
members, who will cooperate in the produc- 
tion and testing of these engines. 


Motorization of the Artillery 

In the Ordnance Department the need 
for motorization of artillery and the hand- 
ling of ammunition by means of motor- 
driven vehicles is fully appreciated. In 
the development of apparatus for this pur- 
pose the Society is represented by its presi- 
dent, a past vice-president and _ several 
other members. Rapid strides are being 
made toward what will doubtless be the 
most completely motorized artillery equip- 
ment of any of the Allied powers. This 
motorization involves not only the use of 
numerous trucks, most of which will be 
of the four-wheel-drive type, but also the 
use of numerous tractors. Closely associ- 
ated with this work are the design and con- 
struction of any apparatus like so-called 
tanks, that may be developed. Another past 
president of the Society is commissioned 
to work upon the development of these spe- 
cial engines of war. 

But the activities of an engineering or- 
ganization are by no means confined to the 
destructive side of warfare. Engineers must, 
for example, be charged with the design, 
operation and upkeep of motor-driven am- 
bulance equipment. Another member of the 
Society has recently been commissioned to 
take charge of this important work. There 
will doubtless shortly be associated with 
him in this work other S$. A. E. members 
who have specific knowledge of require- 
ments in this field. 

In connection with the Navy Department 
the Society is not so completely represented, 
since it has only recently taken up matters 
pertaining to the standardization of marine 
engines and their accessories. The S. A. E. 
is, however, represented in marine warfare, 
insofar as this has to do with the power 


plant of the boats of the “submarine chaser” 
type and with the production of seaplanes, 

The relation of the tractor to the food 
problem has been frequently discussed, and 
is a subject in which the Society is deeply 
interested, and in connection with which it 
is actively co-operating not only with the 
United States Government (through the De- 
partment of Agriculture) but through other 
channels with the British and the French 
Governments. It is realized, of course, that 
the food problem is second to none in im- 
portance, and the attention being given this 
matter from the standpoint of the tractor 
engineer, is in keeping with the other ac- 
tivities of the Society. 

Standardization in connection with mo- 
torcycles (August issue, page 19), is an- 
other feature in which the Society is doing 
active work, and in which: the Government 
is taking an active interest. 

It is obvious that the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers is living up to its reputation 
for efficient co-operation, and that there is 
very good ground for its maintaining a 
branch office in Washington. This Wash- 
ington Office is not only forwarding the co- 
operation with the Government outlined 
above, but is keeping in close touch with 
the various branches of the War and Navy 
Departments, with the purpose of helping 
these Departments secure the assistance of 
capable men for the conduct of engineering 
work. In so doing, it is also serving its 
membership by helping to secure commis- 
sions for those of its members who are de- 
sirous and well qualified to enter the Gov- 
ernment service. 


Tue AvuToMoTIveE ELectric ASSOCIATION 
held its summer meeting at Fisher’s Island, 
N. Y., on September 6th, 7th and 8th. It 
was attended by every member company 
and some companies had as many as five 
representatives. The following papers 
were presented: “Why We Should Stan- 
dardize Business Forms and Practices,” 
by C. O. Miniger; Patents, by Victor S. 
Beam; Advertising, by J. C. McQuiston. A 
resolution was adopted to co-operate with 
the Government to the fullest extent in 
adopting a uniform standard electric equip- 
ment for its class A and B military trucks. 








A Group of Trucks “Doing Their Bit” in the Service of the Curtiss Aeroplane Company 


os 


In Buffalo, thousands of men have been employed in newly built factories, to enable the Curtiss Aero- 


plane Company to help the United States Government win the war through the air. 


at breakneck speed, day and night. 


The work rushes on 


To facilitate the getting of materials as needed, the above fleet of 
Atterbury trucks have been ‘‘drafted”’ into service. 
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HE figures covering the operations 
of the automobile industry are de- 
rived from a consolidation of the 
reports made (1) by establishments 
manufacturing complete automo- 

piles as their product of chief value and 
(2) by those engaged chiefly in the produc- 
tion of automobile bodies and parts. (The 
term “bodies and parts,” as here used, sig- 
nifies all automobile parts other than tires, 
engines, lamps, springs and electric motors 
and starting and lighting systems.) 

The table summarizes the more import- 
ant figures relative to the combined indus- 
try and to each of the branches for 1914. 
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Census of Automobiles, Bodies 
and Parts Made in 1914 


starting and lighting systems, valued at $7,- 
284,715. 

The net value of products of the automo- 
bile industry as a whole is probably most 
nearly represented by the total value of the 
complete machines manufactured, $458,957,- 
843. This figure, however, excludes the val- 
ue of bodies, parts and accessories made 
for sale as such to garages and dealers. 

Of the 560,054 automobiles turned out by 
the establishments in this industry in 1914, 
all but 273 were made in those reporting 
complete automobiles as their product of 
chief value. The total number of machines 
manufactured in that year, including those 








Automobiles 

bodies and 

Total. 1 Automobiles. parts. 2 

Number of establishments ..... aeitutheses 1,271 300 971 
Persons engaged ........... iiponweanetees 145,951 91,997 53,954 
Proprietors and firm members .......... 760 60 700 
BRISIGE. GINO ik oT divccccdecceveus 18,099 12,630 5,469 
Wage earners (average number) ...... 127,092 79,307 47,785 
ears TROON 6 dee i 6 So ce cadeeciekeues 173,684 104,983 68,701 
MCE “Sécucae pecan 2: “Siewenenswn dookdeaee $407,729,915 $312,875,884 $94,854,031 
alaries GHO WEGGE ©. id dvdécéseescocecé $139,452,553 $84,900,520 $54,552,033 
NE ccaatrsaes |. viedeviccsavecaencd $37,525,679 $17,966,161 $19,559,518 
WOMB. cin ccdcceuss ieee wawela ned weenuwe cues $101,926,874 $66,934,359 $34,992,515 
mae TOF COMEPEGE WOOF doccicccincecsccccds $3,954,924 $3,768,809 $186,115 
Rent and taxes (including internal revenue). $5,152,314 $3,331,311 $1,821,003 
ek GG YOM Si tRccic rs decdias cehaeees $356, 207,930 $292,597,565 $63,610,365 


Value of products 


Value added by manufacture (value of pro- 
ceaneveewxens $276,623,544 


ducts less cost of materials) 
Automobiles made: 
Number 


$632,831,474 


ee 


Pere eee eee tere ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


iS) 


$503,230,137 $129,601,337 


$210,632,572 $65,990,972 
569,054 568,781 273 
$458,957,843 $458,760,916 $196,927 





1In addition, 3985 automobiles, valued at $6,099,631, and bodies and parts, to the 
value of $11,045,205, were manufactured by establishments engaged primarily in other 


industries. 


2Does not include tires, engines, lamps, springs, 


and lighting systems. 





Reports were received from 1271 estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture of 
automobiles, including bodies and parts, in 
1914. Of this number, only 300 made com- 
plete automobiles as their product of chief 
value; but these establishments employed 
about two-thirds of the average number of 
wage earners engaged in the industry and 
reported nearly five-sixths of the total value 
of products. 

The value of products shown for the 
combined industry includes a large amount 
of duplication, due to the fact that most of 
the bodies and parts made by establish- 
“ments engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of these products are utilized as materials 
by other establishments. 

On the other hand, the figures for value 
of product do not cover the output of auto- 
mobiles, bodies and parts and accessories 
made by establishments classified under oth- 
er industries. Establishments of this char- 
acter reported, for 1914, the manufacture 
of 3985 complete automobiles, valued at 
$6,000,631; bodies and parts, valued at $11,- 
045,205; rubber tires, valued at $139,515,716; 
engines, to the value of $11,622,961; lamps, 
to the value of $5,812,439; springs, to the 
value of $6,527,854, and electric motors and 








and electric motors and starting 


reported as subsidiary products by other in- 
dustries, was 573,039, and their total value 
amounted to $465,057,474. 





Bureau of Mines Bulletin 


The Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., has issued 
Bulletin 120 on “Extraction of Gasoline 
from Natural Gas by Absorption Methods,” 
by Geo. A. Burrell, P. M. Biddison and 
G. G. Oberfell. This Bulletin is for free 
distribution. 

The extraction of gasoline from natural 
gas by compression and condensation has 
been an important and rapidly growing in- 
dustry in recent years. In 1915 about 
65,000,000 gallons were produced by such 
methods, while in 1916 the estimated pro- 
duction was 100,000,000 gallons. This gaso- 
line is of doubled importance in that it can 
be blended with naphthas otherwise unsatis- 
factory for use in the automobile, and made 
into an acceptable motor spirit. 

The absorption process is quite different 
from the older compression process and 
heretofore has not been described in litera- 
ture. It is a method only recently com- 
mercially applied to natural gas yielding 
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the same quality of gasoline and capable 
of being applied under conditions where the 
older process could not be employed profit- 
ably. By it the gasoline in natural gas, 
though extremely lean, can be absorbed in 
oil from which it is separated by distilla- 
tion. Natural gases yielding less than one 
pint of gasoline from each thousand cubic 
feet of the gas have been treated with com- 
mercial success, where formerly this gaso- 
line had gone to waste and had constituted 
a source of much trouble and expense in 
the pipe lines. 





Movable Army Bakery Truck 


A portable bread making machine is be- 
ing demonstrated at the Presidio at San 
Francisco, and if the War Department ap- 
proves, it is possible that the American sol- 
diers may have fresh bread at any and all 
times. At present there is no way of 
keeping the soldiers supplied with fresh 
bread when at the front, but with such a 
machine as James Garvey has designed, 
mounted on a powerful Selden chassis, this 
difficulty will be relieved. It will complete- 
ly make a loaf of bread, performing ‘all 
functions customary to hand work. It mixes 
the dough, molds any shape desired and 
divides it into loaves of predetermined 
weight. Whatever adjgistments are neces- 
sary to change weights and molds are made 
by a hand wheel control. 

The bread ingredients are put into an 
automatic mixer and at the proper time are 
discharged into troughs and allowed to 
raise. When properly aged the dough is 
fed into an automatic divider and molder 
and is kneaded as it passes through by 
chain-operated belt conveyers. 

The capacity of the outfit is, minimum, 
3000, and maximum, 6000 loaves of any 
size, weight and shape desired in one hour. 
With five men employed it will do the same 
work that 112 men are now required to per- 
form the same functions in the army. In 
addition, the dough is machined in a sani- 
tary manner, the finished loaves being dis- 
charged into baking pans ready for oven. 





Futton Motor Truck Co., Farmingdale, 
L. I., announces that it will specialize upon 
one model—the 114-ton Fulton—during the 
coming year. This is the type that this 
concern has produced since the starting of 
the business over a year ago. The output 
of the factory is to be greatly increased 
and according to schedule, 2500 machines 
are to be built, as compared with 1000 dur- 
ing the last 12 months. 

A TANK CAR HAS MATERIALLY assisted 
the recruiting officers in the Chicago dis- 
trict during the last few weeks. The tank 
is of a specially constructed type and is 
very formidable looking with heavy guns 
mounted in wartime fashion, an American 
flag floating from the top and a recruiting 
banner on the rear. [It is equipped with 
a platform from which the recruiting offi- 
cers make addresses. The tank is built 
over a Dodge chassis, the entire outfit hav- 
ing been placed at the disposal of the 
Government by the Dashiell Motor Co., of 
Chicago. The same tank will appear in 
many of the leading cities of the country. 
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Government Automotive News 


Reorganization of Automotive Committee. Liberty Motor 


HE Automotive Products Commit- 
tee of the War Industries Board 
has succeeded the Co-operative 
Committee on Automotive Trans- 
port of the Council of National 

Defense. This is a result of the reorgani- 
zation of the latter body following the re- 
tirement from it of K. W. Zimmerschied, 
who is now giving all his attention to the 
international standardization committee on 
airplanes. H. L. Horning has succeeded 
Mr. Zimmerschied as chairman and will be 
in charge of the production of tractors and 
trucks. 

Frank W. Russell will represent the Air- 
craft Manufacturers’ Association as far as 
production is concerned, on this new com- 
mittee; C. W. Stiger, the Motor and Ac- 
cessory Manufacturers’ Association; Col. 
Chauncey B. Baker, of the Army, the quar- 
termaster corps; Coker F. Clarkson, the 
Society of Automotive: Engineers; T. W. 
Henderson, the motorcycle association; 
Henry R. Sutphen, the motor boat associa- 
tions, and Hugh Frayne, labor. 

Reports are that the production end of 
the standardized U. S. A. engine, or “Lib- 
erty Motor,” due to far-sightedness in pre- 
paring for expeditious work along this line, 
is in excellent shape. Since announcement 
was made of the approval by the War De- 
partment of the Liberty Motor, as devel- 
oped by automotive engineers for use in 
different types of planes for actual service 
in war, interesting details touching the con- 
struction of the engine, all looking to the 
use of the same cylinders, valves, valve ac- 
tion, camshaft design and the same cam- 
shaft drive in four-, six-, eight and twelve- 
cylinder engines have been discussed with 
keen interest in the results accomplished. 


Making Parts Interchangeable 


Interchangeability of parts in the field is 
of course as advantageous in aviation as in 
motor trucking. For instance, when an indi- 
vidual cylinder can be used on any one of the 
four engine models without change; the 
pistons in one may be transferred to an- 
other; the connecting-rods made for the 
four can be transferred to the six, or those 
used in the eight can likewise be used in the 
twelve. The saving of time and lives and 
the turn of a battle may be the good results 
growing out of such interchangeability. 

The great advantage not only of having 
in the field, but of shipping, one supply of 
spare parts for the four aviation models is 
apparent. Such parts as crankcases, crank- 
shafts, etc., naturally cannot be interchang- 
ed between engines of different cylinder 
numbers. 

Now that American genius has made it 
possible to convert a four into a six, or 
an eight-cylinder into a twelve, with the 
addition of only few parts, the next task 
will be the international standardization of 
aviation more, and as far as practicable this 
is. to be done. 

This problem may be simplified by the 
fact that the Liberty Motor represents.a 


Advertising in the CCJ is memory insurance. 


composite of ideas found in aviation motors 
of the Allied countries, being therefore 
largely an assembling of the best in the 
aviation engines of the Allied nations. 
However, to the American engineers can 
be given the credit for making practicable 
the interchange of valves, pistons, cylin- 
ders, etc. Two engineers, Hall and Vin- 
cent, who more than others in this coun- 
try are entitled to credit for evolving the 
finished motor product, were furnished blue 
prints of captured German machines, as 
well as of the best the entente nations had 
to offer. 

The manufacture of the new motor will, 
necessarily, have to be surrounded with 
secrecy, and just where it will be turned 
out, whether in one factory or in a number 
of them, will be kept from the public. 
Prompt action and prompt results, consid- 
ering the size of the task, may be expected. 
That the smaller airplanes will be manu- 
factured here, instead of the big battle 
planes, carrying several passengers and two 
or three big guns, is considered pretty cer- 
tain for one reason if for no other, this be- 
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ing that the American Government would 
be faced with an almost hopeless task jn 
providing ship space in which to transport 
the big machines to Europe. The problem 
of tonnage already is one which is giving 
the United States and its Allies serious 
concern. 

While the new motor is being built it jg 
expected that experiments will go on to the 
end that improvements may be brought 
about. The wonderful efficiency of the ayj- 
ation motors of the entente nations today 
is said to be a result of the fact that ex- 
periments have never stopped. While the 
best available is put into the field, engi- 
neers continue to try to find ways in which 
to improve it. Therefore valuable im- 
provements to the American product are 
considered not improbable. 

Also the manufacture of other models of 
airplanes, it is suggested, both for Ameri- 
can and European governments, will con- 
tinue without serious interruption, despite 
the strain involved in the turning out of 
the great numbers of the completed planes 
with the Liberty Motor installed. The as- 
sembling of materials for parts is also be- 
ing looked after in the same systematic 
manner as the assembling of materials for 
the engine. 





Motor Cars in Red Cross Work 


Great Need of More Ambulances on Russian Front 
By LEE L. ROBINSON 


HE modern motor vehicle as an 
agency of mercy is one of the 
most interesting developments of 
the present war. Naturally the 
use of the motor machine in this 

connection suggests the extent to which 
that great humanitarian instrument, the Red 
Cross, is depending upon it to carry on its 
work. Not only on the French but on the 
Russian fronts, where, according to ad- 
vices received in Washington, urgent need 
exists for ambulance transports with driv- 
ers and machinists, the ambulances sent 
from this country are being principally con- 
centrated. 

The American Red Cross is now ship- 
ping 125 motor ambulances and automobiles 
to the Red Cross Commission in Russia. 
Ambulances, it is stated, are needed with 
the Russian army almost more than any 
other form of relief. As illustrating this 
fact, there are now on the Eastern front in 
Russia only 6,000 vehicles for transporting 
the wounded, while on the French front, 
only a third as long, there are 75,000 ambu- 
lances. The motor vehicles, both automo- 
biles and ambulances, now being shipped to 
Russia will equip one Russian army corps 
with five complete ambulance sections. 

Each section will include fifteen motor 
ambulances, one auto bus for transporting 
the slightly wounded, one kitchen trailer, 
and one dressing station car. In addition 
each section will have two touring cars for 
the use of officers; three light delivery 





trucks, one repair car, carrying the neces- 
sary tools and extra parts, and one extra 
car for gasoline. This equipment for the 
ambulance sections does not, of course, take 
into consideration the trucks and other mo- 
tor transportation being actually used on 
the field of battle. 


As far as Russia is concerned it will be 
depended upon by the Red Cross to furnish 
its own drivers for these ambulance sec- 
tions, operating under Red Cross direction, 
and if it is found necessary later to pro- 
vide the personnel for these sections in 
America the latter will be recruited from 
volunteers in this country. 


Despite the fairly good equipment on the 
French front, a unit of motor ambulances 
and trucks has been sent to Major Grayson 
M. P. Murphy, in charge of Red Cross 
work in France, to supplement that already 
in service. In addition to ten Pierce-Arrow 
dumping trucks, used to handle coal, fifteen 
Pierce-Arrow trucks and fifteen of another 
make of 2 to 5-ton capacity have been sent. 
The service in France, however, where the 
supply of experienced operators of motor 
machines has almost been exhausted, has 
sent a request for as many experienced 
motor truck drivers, helpers and expert 
mechanics as can be furnished. The me 
chanical squads being sent to France i- 
clude master carpenters, body builders, 
painters, machinists and electricians, two 
each to the squad. The trucks for which 
drivers are especially needed at this time 1m 
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France are of 2-ton capacity and will be 
used in the rapid transit of Red Cross sup- 
plies from sea ports to their destination, a 
service made necessary by the congested 
conditions of the railroads in France. 

The Red Cross has been urging volun- 
teers beyond military age to offer their 
services to make up mechanical squads, es- 
pecially those in position to work without 
compensation. Red Cross officers here are 
expressing the hope that employers of 
motor drivers and other expert help requir- 
ed may be found who will contribute the 
services of such men, paying their salaries 
while in Red Cross service. In such cases 
the Red Cross will pay the transportation 
and living expenses of the men _ while 
abroad and in addition will give them inten- 
sive mechanical training, some drilling and, 
if possible, some preliminary instruction in 
the French language. 

Even before the entry of the United 
States into the war this country contribut- 
ed hundreds of volunteer ambulance drivers 
and mechanics, many schools and colleges 
sending units at local expense, and great 
numbers of ambulances, trucks and auto- 
mobiles also were contributed. This work 
has kept up since the United States entered 
the war and it is expected will continue to 
keep up in a most praiseworthy manner. 
The Ford Motor Co., of Detroit, recently 
made a gift of $500,000 to the American 
Red Cross. This gift is in the form of a 
credit on the Ford factories for automo- 
biles, ambulances, parts, etc., to the amount 
in question, and as the Red Cross may 
designate. 

Interest is being shown in Red Cross and 
War Department circles at Washington in 
experiments on new types of ambulance 
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bodies in different sections, the New York 
County Chapter of the American Red Cross 
now being engaged in such an experi- 
ment to which the New York Transporta- 
tion Co., operating motor bus lines on Fifth 
Avenue and other streets, has contributed 
the services of its chief engineer for this 
particular work. This same Chapter has 
already furnished kitchen trailers in large 
numbers to ambulance companies in train- 
ing in this country. 

In an effort to solve tremendous trans- 
portation problems which have arisen in 
France in connection with the furnishing 
of tangible assistance to the armies of the 
United States there, as well as assisting the 
stricken civilian population of Europe, the 
American Red Cross is equipping a fleet of 
motor transports for use in France. A 
considerable part of this fleet has already 
been forwarded, each unit being complete- 
ly equipped and manned, ready for imme- 
diate service, with experienced drivers, me- 
chanics and other craftsmen in the person- 
nel. This work is being carried out under 
the personal supervision of an experienced 
railroad executive and promises to demon- 
strate that the motor truck may be im- 
portant in relieving distress caused by 
wounds, sickness, hunger and loss of home 
and home comforts. 

When this war is over and a complete 
inventory is possible of the equipment in 
motor vehicles of various kinds, with the 
personnel necessary to handle them, the 
world doubtless will be surprised at the 
extent to which the modern motor machine 
has contributed to the success of the work 
of the world’s Red Cross and similar or- 
ganizations. 


Progress on the Government’s 
Standard Military Truck 


AY after day as war preparations 

continue, more and more emphasis 

is laid upon the extent to which 

the United States is depending up- 

on the modern motor vehicle. Re- 
sults of the activities of the Government 
within the last four months in developing 
the motor truck for military purposes are 
amazing and a testimonial to the engineer- 
ing skill, initiative, dependability and pa- 
triotism of the American engineer and 
motor car manufacturer. 

Profiting by the lessons of the Mexican 
expedition, the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army, acting with the Secretary of War 
and Chief of Staff, lost no time when the 
German situation developed in getting in 
intimate touch with the motor car indus- 
try. The manufacturers and their engi- 
neers were instantly at the command of the 
Government. 

Orders for trucks were issued, running 
into the thousands; individual manufac- 
turers were asked to seek as far as possible 
to standardize parts of their engines to the 
end that the Government would be able in 
France to duplicate and make repairs expe- 
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ditiously in times of extreme need; the 
assembling of parts, as well as the training 
of workmen for special duties, to be used 
in an emergency, was urged; conferences 
were held in Washington in which engi- 
neers and manufacturers participated in sug- 
gesting short cuts to a complete motor 
equipped army, and, last but far from least, 
the standard military truck was designed 
and is now ready for manufacture. 

Within the first six months of 1918 it is 
expected that the first 15,000 standard mil- 
itary trucks will have been delivered to the 
Government. These trucks will be built in 
two models, Class A, with a normal carry- 
ing capacity, under the arbitrary official 
ruling, of 1% tons, and an actual commer- 
cial capacity of three tons, and Class B, 
with a normal capacity of three tons and 
an actual capacity of five tons. The en- 
gine used in the two will be the same in 
design except for slight differences in cyl- 
inder bore, pistons, piston parts and rig- 
gings. 

Interchangeability of parts between the 
two will be possible to a large degree. Both 
trucks will have a two-wheel drive, with 
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a speed requirement of fourteen miles per 
hour for the Class A trucks and twelve 
miles for the Class B. The first order for 
these trucks will call for 10,000 of Class B 
and 5,000 of Class A. 


Two trucks each are to be built by the 
Gramm-Bernstein and the Selden compa- 
nies, and these are expected to be ready 
at the earliest possible moment. A sample 
chassis, representing the efforts of approxi- 
mately two-score truck specialists, will be 
given final tests before November 1. Sec- 
retary of War Baker, in a congratulatory 
statement discussing the “designing of the 
new standard military truck which must 
meet the field transportation problems of 
modern warfare,” said that within ten days 
after the design of the standard truck was 
completed early in September, “detailed 
drawings were made and sample parts or- 
dered. Ordinarily it requires several 
months to perfect and turn out such parts, 
but various _manufacturers patriotically 
agreed to put ahead the Government’s work. 


The crankshaft die was sunk in seven 
days and the crankcase pattern and first 
casting were made five days after receipt 
of the drawings. It is now believed that 
the new standard motor truck will fully 
meet the requirements of the army in the 
field. Rapidity of manufacture, stability 
and standardization are the outstanding 
promises of the new truck.” 


Deliveries of the finally approved and 
completed truck are expected to begin early 
in January. If they do, this modern day 
achievement will have become a reality 
within less than four months from the time 
the first step was taken by the War De- 
partment to that end. It will then illus- 
trate what is possible in America when a 
crisis exists. Naturally both manufacturers 
and engineers had to contribute generously 
of trade secrets in order to make this pos- 
sible, just as was done in the development 
of the aviation engine. 


Because of the rather spectacular charac- 
ter attaching to the modern airplane, the 
completion of the “Liberty Motor” was at- 
tended by rather more dramatic surround- 
ings than the production of the design for 
the standard military truck. Tests of the 
Liberty Motor high in the air around Pike’s 
Peak and elsewhere gave a romantic tinge 
to this problem, but, again quoting Secre- 
tary Baker, “in the conduct of the war it is 
essential that we shall have large numbers 
of airplanes; it is also essential that trans- 
portation on land shall be highly developed. 
The designing of an acceptable truck is a 
distinct achievement.” 





RaAInreER Motor Corp., Fulton, N. Y., has 
made several changes in its New York 
offices owing to the resignation of Jack 
A. Rainier, who has received a commission 
as Ist Lieutenant in the Ordnance Corps 
of the U. S. Army. P. N. Lineberger, 
vice-president and sales manager, has re- 
moved his office from Flushing to the New 
York office at Broadway and 51st St., 
where the wholesale and retail sales de- 
in charge of both branches and E. H. Burt- 
nett, formerly head salesman, will be as- 
sistant manager. 


That’s the purpose of the CCJ 
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Use of Motor Trucks in Camp Building 


Made Possible the Rapid Erection of the National Army Cantonments 


HE impossible has been accomplish- 
ed in the building of the huge 
army cantonments, but the impos- 
sible was accomplished some years 
ago and we are just beginning to 

realize it. The perfection of automo- 
biles and motor trucks made possible the 
completion of the army camps on schedule 
time.” 

This is the opinion of Fred T. Ley, of 
Springfield, Mass., the contractor who suc- 
cessfully completed one of the sixteen 
Government camps into which the big 
draft army of the nation has moved. 

With sufficient men, each equipped with 
sufficient ability, the planning of the sixteen 
huge army camps, each a veritable city in 
itself, was soon accomplished. Engineers 
of every variety were assembled, timber 
was secured from the mills sawed into unit 
lengths and widths and when it reached 
the camp it was put through more saw mills 
and prepared to be put into position by 
the army of workmen. They could not 
waste time sawing boards. They simply 
drove nails and the army buildings resulted. 

There were factories that turned out 
thousands of windows. Other factories 
turned out steel work, hardware, pipe for 
the water and heating systems. Factories 
turned out miles and miles of copper wire 
for lighting. Factories turned out every 
kind of a supply used. These factories 
were already built and their mass of work 
for the Government was accomplished by 
speeding up production. 


Transforming Fields Into Camps 


Then came the task of placing the soldier 
cities upon sites which, on June I, were 
veritable wildernesses. 

First it was necessary to have roads 
through the camp sites. These sites varv 
somewhat in size, but the average site oc- 
cupies about twenty square miles. Usually 
there is only a single main roadway leading 
from the nearest city or town to the site 
selected. In a few cases a second roadway 
-skirts the site at right angles to the main 
roadway. To have gathered together a 
sufficient number of horses and teams to 
haul materials for the roadways would 
have resulted in the existing roadways 
being so congested as to be impassible. 
Here came the first real job for the motor 
trucks. Carrying from two to five tons of 
road-building materials at a load and obey- 
ing the rules of the road, there was no 
congestion of the main highways. Not only 
was there no congestion, but the roadways 
were made to accommodate thousands of 
additional passenger cars operated by people 
desirous of witnessing the huge undertak- 
ing. 

The great trucks, each operated by a 
single driver, saved thousands of dollars 
in labor cost. With their broad tires they 
rolled down the roadways as fast as a sec- 
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tion was constructed. Into the lowlands 
they dumped their filling. Huge motor 
shovels, operated on the same plan as the 
steam shovels used in canal construction 
but by the single engine that also propelled 
the trucks, tore down the hills where the 
trucks awaited their great jawfuls of earth 
to transplant to the lowlands. Other hun- 
gry monsters dug the ditches into which the 
water and sewer pipe was hustled, to be 
followed by great motor plows that filled 
in and smoothed over the trenches. 

Construction engineers conducted opera- 
tions in various parts of the camp sites at 
the same time. To have walked the three 
to six miles, from one set of operations to 
another, would waste hours of time. High- 
powered roadsters carried the engineers 
from point to point more quickly than the 
engineer usually took to travel over an 
ordinary building operation. Horses were 
tried but had to be discarded except by 
the foreman, whose work was concentrated 
in one section. 


Time Saved Transporting Workmen 


There were no quarters for the army of 
workmen. The walk to and from the near- 
est transportation lines consumed hours, 
which, multiplied by the number of work- 
men, would mean thousands of hours a 
day. The fleet of motor trucks came to 
the rescue. 

Food had to be brought from a distance 
for the workmen. It was the motor truck 
that hauled it. As the work progressed and 
quarters were built on the ground for 
the workmen, the trucks were transferred 
to other work. Then came the administra- 
tion heads to direct the rapidly advancing 
city. Each traveled in an automobile. An 
office force of clerks and stenographers and 
telephone operators soon followed. The 
motor buses carried them to and from the 
cities or railroad centers and boarding 
houses tc the cantonments. The trucks 
were used to haul food for the horses 
that they are rapidly transplanting. 

Everybody and everything that went into 
the construction of these huge army camps 
was more or less dependent on the auto- 
mobile and motor truck. From the time 
that motor tractors plowed out the stumps 
and cut the underbrush of the wilderness 
until the last drafted man was brought into 
the camp for his military training, motor 
vehicles of some kind contributed to every 
success and every detail of the work. 

To keep these trucks in condition very 
complete service stations were erected at 
each cantonment. These cost upward of 
$30,000 with their equipment, and were 
ready to repair, at a moment’s notice, any 
part of the machines. When the day’s 
work was done each machine was inspected 
by the chauffeur and any repairs of a minor 
nature were reported and immediately 
made, although the actual cost of main- 


tenance of the trucks, pounding over the 
rough and partly constructed roads with 
their capacity loads on every trip, was al- 
most infinitesimal. Each night, before sun- 
down, the trucks were drawn up side by 
side in double lines, each truck an equal dis. 
tance from its neighbor and the front 
wheels in as perfect a line as an army on 
dress parade. 


It is wonderful to contemplate the fact 
that so many million feet of lumber, so 
many hundred miles of pipe, so many hun- 
dred miles of copper wire, so many thou 
sand light bulbs, so many thousand articles 
of every nature were turned out and placed 
by so many thousand men, but the real 
romance of the mushroom cities which have 
sprung into being can only be told by the 
army of motor trucks and their operators _ 
who took part in every variety of work 
done on the camps and whose ability to 
successfully carry out the great task as- 
signed them rests in the brains of the en- 
gineers who designed and perfected their 
manufacture. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELectric Mrc. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has recently secured contracts 
for electric generators for the 1918 output 
of the Locomobile, Pierce-Arrow and Gar- 
ford companies. 


Tue Pronovost Torsion SprinG WHEEL 
Co., Detroit, has offered to the Govern- 
ment, without profit, its spring wheel and 
its 4-wheel drive, which is applicable to 
all motor-driven cars or trucks. 

Tue Forp Motor Co., Detroit, has do- 
nated $500,000 to the American Red Cross 
in the form of a credit upon the Ford 
factories for automobiles, ambulances and 
parts as the Red Cross may designate. 

Tue Detroir City Councit is consider- 
ing an ordinance regulating loads carried 
by motor trucks and trailers to prevent 
the destruction of pavements. Evidence 
has been produced showing that truck loads 
up to 15 tons are being operated on the 
streets, the Department of Public Works 
being the worst offender. Width of tires, 
speed of heavy vehicles and prevention of 
more than one trailer will be incorporated 
in the ordinance. 

D. C. Ruopes anv O. C. Lewis, of the 
Automobile Club of Southern California, 
recently made a trip from Los Angeles to 
Salt Lake City in a Vim truck for the 
express purpose of marking the Lincoln 
Highway. These men travelled in all 
kinds of weather and over all kinds of 
road with a constant overload and reported 
an average of 20 miles an hour and nearly 
20 miles per gallon of gasoline. They 
erected 100 posts and set up 250 signs for the 
direction of tourists, making the round 
trip without any delay or trouble of any 
kind. 


Here’s food for thought 
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War Revenue Bill Taxes Trucks. 


The War Revenue Bill, as approved by 
the Conference Committee, and passed by 
the Senate and House, has become a law, 
having been signed by President Wilson on 
Wednesday, October 3rd. This three per 
cent. war tax is to be levied on all mo- 
tor vehicles, including motor trucks, motor 
boats, and motorcycles. The tax is pay- 
able by manufacturers, producers and im- 
porters, and is interpreted to mean the tax 
on the price which the manufacturer re- 
ceives. The manufacturer may deduct five 
per cent. of the amount paid for the tires 
from the amount to be paid on each vehi- 
cle, this to include the inner tubes on such 
vehicle. 

On cars held by wholesalers at the time 
the bill became a law, there is a tax of 
one and one-half per cent., being one half 
of the three per cent. tax. This probably 
will not include second-hand cars. It is 
intended that the tax shall be against the 
purchaser of the vehicle, the manufacturer 
acting as the selling agent, and being re- 
sponsible to the government for the amount 
levied. Members of the Committee sug- 
gest that the automobile manufacturers de- 
cide for themselves the manner in which 
to apply the tax—that is whether to include 
it in the list price or whether to list the 
car at its regular price, adding the war 
tax as an extra item. The war tax will 
probably be levied on cars that have been 
contracted but not delivered. 

Cars or trucks sold to the United States 
Government will probably be exempt from 
the tax, but if not, the tax can be added 
and returned through the revenue office. 

It is certain that the manufacturer will 
pass this tax on to the dealer, who in turn 
must either sell the car at an increased 
price or sell it at the usual price with 
the war tax added. Although the number 
of sales may diminish, the drop is not ex- 
pected to be great, since this tax on a 
one thousand dollar car will be but thirty 
dollars. 

The war tax on trucks seem unjustifi- 
able, but the Conference Committee de- 
clares that the revenue is needed and tax- 
ing the trucks would greatly increase the 
revenue. 

As the revenue bill stands, bicycles, car- 
riages, wagons and other articles of this 
nature have been exempted, and the tax 
rate on other goods, not necessities, but is 
2 per cent. 

The provisions of the bill pertaining to 
motor cars are as follows: 


Title Vi—War Excise Taxes. 

Section 600. That there shall be levied, 
assessed, collected and paid: 

(a) Upon all automobiles, automobile 
trucks, automobile wagons, and motorcycles 
sold by the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
Porter, a tax equivalent to three per cent. of 
the price for which so sold; 

From the tax which otherwise would be 
imposed upon manufacturer, producer, or 
importer of automobiles, automobile trucks, 
automobile wagons, or motorcycles there 
Shall be deducted an amount equivalent to 
five per cent. of the amount paid for the 
tires, including inner tubes on such vehicles 


rd such manufacturer, producer, or. impor- 
er; 


That upon all articles enumerated in sub- 
divisions above which on the day this act 
was passed are held and intended for sale 
by any person, corporation, partnership or 
association, other than a retailer who is not 
also a wholesaler or the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer thereof, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected and paid a tax 
equivalent to one-half of tax imposed 
by each such sub-division upon the scale of 
the articles therein enumerated. This tax 
shall be paid by the person, corporation, 
partnership or association so holding such 
articles. 


The taxes imposed by this section shall 
be assessed, collected, and paid in the same 
manner as provided in Section 1002 in the 
case of additional taxes upon articles upon 
which the tax imposed by existing law has 
been paid. 


Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to impose a tax upon articles sold and de- 
livered prior to May 9th, 1917, where the 
title is reserved in the vendor as security for 
the payment of the purchase money. 


Title X—Administrative Provisions. 


Section 1007. That (a) if any person, cor- 
poration, partnership, or association has prior 
to May 9th, 1917, made a bona fide contract 
with a dealer for the sale, after the tax takes 
effect, of any article upon which a tax is 
imposed under Title III, IV, VI, (covering 
tax on automobiles) or IX, or under subdivi- 
sion fourteen of Schedule A of Title VIII, 
or under this section, and (b) if such con- 
tract does not permit the adding of the 
whole of such tax to the amount to be paid 
under such contract, then the vendee shall, 
in lieu of the vendor, pay so much of such 
tax as is not so permitted to be added to the 
contract price. 


The taxes payable by the vendee under this 
section shall be paid by the vendor at the 


time the sale is consummated, and collected, ~ 


returned and paid to the United States by 
such vendor in the same manner as provided 
in Section 503. 

The term “dealer” as used in this section 
includes a vendee who purchases any article 
with intent to use it in the manufacture or 
production of another article intended for 
sale. 

7” * — 


Section 1002. That where additional taxes 
are imposed by this Act upon articles or 
commodities, upon which the tax imposed by 
existing law has been paid, the person, cor- 
poration, partnership or association required 
by this act to pay the tax shall, within thirty 
days after its passage, make return under 
oath in such form and under such regula- 
tions as the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe. Payment of 
the tax shown to be due may be extended to 
a date not exceeding seven months from the 
passage of this Act, upon the filing of a bond 
for payment in such form and amount, and 
with such sureties as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe. 


GoopvEaR Tire & Rupper Co., Akron, O., 
announces that the August sales amounted 
to $12,500,000. This is the largest month’s 
business in the history of the company. 
Goodyear business for the first 10 months 
of the fiscal year now stands at $89,000,000. 


Merit wins—that’s why the CCJ is the leader 
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Military Value of Good Roads 


A demonstration of the value to the 
nation of a system of military highways 
connecting the supply bases with the mili- 
tary cantonments was made October II. 
Six 2-ton motor trucks laden with Govern- 
ment supplies for the supply depot of the 
post quartermaster at Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., 
left the warehouse of the depot quarter- 
master at Atlanta for the 115-mile trip 
over the Dixie Highway. At the same time 
a test was made in transporting infantry- 
men. <A _ specially constructed high-pow- 
ered passenger truck, built according to 
specifications of Major-General Leonard 
Wood, took sixteen soldiers from Ft. Mc- 
Pherson to Ft. Oglethorpe, together with 
their guns, ammunition and full marching 
equipment. 

Major R. B. Powers, U. S. Q. M. C., post 
quartermaster at Atlanta, assisted by Capt. 
A. T. Dalton, U. S. Q. M. C., post quarter- 
master at Ft. Oglethorpe, will prepare data 
as to the time required and the cost of 
making a similar shipment by rail. Official 
observers compiled data relative to the 
time required in loading, transporting and 
unloading the supplies, road conditions, and 
detailed costs of gasoline, oil, depreciation, 
etc., on the trip. The Dixie Highway Asso- 
ciation, the Georgia State Automobile As- 
sociation and the Chattanooga and Atlanta 
Automobile Clubs co-operated in obtaining 
the information desired. 

The Secretary of War and Major- 
General Leonard Wood in letters to Judge 
M. M. Allison, president of the Dixie 
Highway Association, have called attention 
to the high patriotic service the citizens of 
the counties can perform in the construc- 
tion of important links of the Dixie High- 
way, so as to make it available for military 
service. It is pointed out that even where 
the highway is used for commercial pur- 
poses, the service to the nation in provid- 
ing roads which can be used for this pur- 
pose is just as valuable, as it releases 
much needed freight cars for the longer 
hauls, and enables business, which might 
otherwise be compelled to suspend on ac- 
count of freight car shortage to continue 
as near normal as possible. 


TENAILER TrucK Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has been formed with a capitalization of 
$1,000,000 to build and deal in attachments 
for automobiles and trucks, by W. S. Ran- 
dall, F. A. Armstrong and Clement M. 
Enger, of Wilmington. 

Brisco—E Motor Corp., Jackson, Mich., 
has brought out a 1-ton truck which is in- 
terchangeable in a great many of its parts 
with the Briscoe Model 24. It has 132 
in. wheelbase and is equipped with starter 
and windshield, and lists at $1000. 


Louis pEF. Muncer, New York City, has 
brought suit against the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, for back royalties to 
the amount of $1,500,000, claiming damages 
through having been unable to dispose of 
his patents on account of the Firestone 
rim. This is the first suit to be brought as 
a result of the court’s decision against the 
Perlman Rim Corp. in Munger’s claim of 
infringement on his Patent No. 638,588, 
dated December 5, 1899. 
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the Cantonment 


By CHESTER W. SHAFER 


RMY officials in charge of the con- 
struction work at Camp Custer, 
near Battle Creek, Mich., frequently 
assert that but for the motor truck, 
in its present stage of high effi- 

ciency, the stupendous results that have 
been achieved in less than four months 
could not have been accomplished in two 
years. Primarily, American vigor and push 
backed by the keen initiative of government 
officials, has been responsible for the re- 
markable strides that have been made, but, 
secondarily, and close to the par of the 
first reason, is the motor truck. It stands 
pre-eminently as the greatest contributing 
feature of the work. 

The construction of Camp Custer was 
begun about the middle of June. At that 
time there wasn’t enough lumber on the 
ground to build a chicken coop. The plot 
existed only on paper. Today there are 
nearly 3,000 buildings in the cantonment, 
They are completely furnished, heated, 
lighted and made tenable. On November 1 
there will be a population of 40,000 men 
at the camp. All this has been done in 
less than four month’s time. Without the 


motor truck the length of time that would » 


have been consumed is a matter for the 
wildest conjecture. 

In one item alone, the moving of lum- 
ber, the truck established its worth. All 
of this lumber, 26,000,000 feet—1,400 car- 
loads—was shipped in and spotted on gov- 
ernment tracks. This had to be moved to 
all parts of the 6,500 acres in the canton- 
ment—a section six miles square. It was 
unloaded, and in many cases, was placed di- 
rectly on trucks and transported to des- 
tination. The remainder was piled, but 
every foot eventually was drawn by a truck. 
Nearly 500 vehicles were used and it re- 
quired less than two weeks to transport 
this enormous amount of lumber to its 
proper place. A fair idea of the enormity 
of this task may be gained from the sta- 
tistic that the lumber, placed end to end, 
would come within 70 miles of reaching 
twice around the world. If piled in squares, 
12 ft. by 12 ft. it would make a stack 
reaching 514 miles in the air. 


Universal Use of Trucks 


The trucks came in for every conceivable 
use. Hundreds of horses were used, but 
the commercial vehicles were called upon 
for any job that required speed. And most 
of the jobs required speed. In moving sani- 
tary supplies, mess outfits, thousands of 
bales of uniforms and personal supplies, 
materials for the 20 Y. M. C. A. camps, 
stoves, huge stores of form sheets and 
clerical matter—in fact, for every detail, 
the truck was ordered. The amount of 
work done and the mileage made by the 
trucks can only be a subject of guessing. 
But it may well be figured, in the con- 
struction of a city six miles square to 
amply and conveniently accommodate 40,- 
000 persons—and give them all the com- 
forts of home, that the trucks traveled con- 
tinuously, and the mileage was well up in 
the millions. 


The most recent use of the trucks have 
come in transporting arriving squads of 
soldiers and their baggage. An ambulance 
unit recently reached the camp with 129 
members, all with suitcases and handbags. 
It was up to them to hike nearly six miles 
to their barracks. They were just about 
to start, lugging their grips, when a big 
Kelly truck, a three-tonner, appeared. The 
entire amount of luggage, to the last bag, 
was piled on the vehicle, and by the time 
the men arrived at their destination their 
cases were waiting for them. 


It is a common sight to see huge boilers, 
from 5 to 10 ft. long, with a diameter of 
10 ft., weighing several tons, being snaked 
along the company streets on a huge truck 
with no effort at all. 


Immense. stoves, 
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built to heat barracks housing two hundred 
men, are hauled by twos and fours, through 
the avenues. Officials declare that with 
horses, at least two teams would be requir- 
ed to move one boiler, and fully five times 
as much time consumed in the moving, 

The motor truck has been the outstand- 
ing feature of the construction of Camp 
Custer. It made possible the erection of 
this enormous city for the new national 
army within four months. And this means 
nothing, if not that it will be the big in- 
strument, equally as important as the air-* 
plane, in bringing the end of the war 
nearer. Without it, the new national army 
could never have been mobilized, with the 
proper respect and consideration for the 
drafted men, in less than two years. As it 
is, the men are now enoying all the com- 
forts of home, all the modern facilities— 
and these have been supplied in four 
months. They are now actively drilling 
and training, and in a very short time will 
be ready for service in France. 


Rockwell-Drake Corporation Erecting an Addition to Its Plant 


An addition to the plant of the Rockwell-Drake Corporation, Plainville, Conn., is well under way. 


The main building, now 130 x 100 ft., is being extended to 260 x 100 ft., with an L 130 x 100 ft. 
smaller building, now 75 x 50 ft., is being enlarged to 225 x 50 ft. 


The 
The company will devote its entire 


facilities to the manufacture of maximum-type double-row annular ball bearings, the sale of which will 
be handled by the Standard Roller Bearing Company, of Philadelphia, in accordance with the plans of 
the Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, now owning both companies. 








These Men Attended the Selden Sales Conference 


The Annual Sales Conference of Division Sales Managers of the Selden Truck Sales Company was held 


at the company’s general office, at Rochester, N. Y., during week of October Ist. 
tendered to president Geo. C. Gordon, was one of the features of the meeting. 
division sales managers turned in bona fide orders totaling 156 trucks. 


A “surprise party,” 
At “the party” the 
Sales Director Boulden was 


presented with a silver service, as a token of the appreciation and esteem in which he is held by “ the 
boys.” The home-office organization is shown in the above photograph. Commencing with the fourth 
man in the front row, from left to right, is: Wm. C. Barry, Jr., factory general manager; Geo. C. Gordon, 
president and treasurer; Robt. H. Salmons, secretary; and Hal T. Boulden, sales director. 


The CCJ is built upon the lasting foundation of honest circulation 
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Trucks Save Loss of Sheep 


The sheepmen of the Southwest have 
saved considerable loss during the lambing 
season by the use of Smith Form-a-trucks. 
One of the most stubborn obstacles the 
sheepmen have to contend with is the al- 
most regular periods of drought. This 
year the drought conditions have been un- 
usually bad and as a result the sheepmen 
were unable to secure the proper supply 
of water for their sheep. This problem 
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has been troubling them for some time 
until the Roswell Buick Co., of New 
Mexico, came forward with a proposal to 
the sheepmen to use the Form-a-trucks as 
water carriers for this purpose. The plan 
seemed very feasible, particularly owing 
to the low cost of operation of the Smith 
Form-a-truck, and in a short time fifty- 
seven of these trucks were purchased. The 
work was so satisfactory and the cost so 
low that the sheepmen were highly pleased 
with their investment. 





Annual Sales Conference of Standard Woven Fabric Company 
Representatives and branch managers of the Standard Woven Fabric Company came from all over 


the country to attend the convention held at Walpole, Mass., recently. 


The four days were given over 


to a dicussion of the sales problems and plans connected with the sale and distribution of the different 


products manufactured by the company. 


Particular interest was manifested in Stanwal Brake Lining, 


which is the"most recent achievement of the engineering staff. On the first day of the conference the 


men were taken on a tour of inspection through the factory. 
review of the activities and progress of the company during the past year. 


presided at the‘different meetings. 
plans for the introduction of Stanwal. 


General Manager F. J. Gleason gave a 
President Stoughton Bell 


One day was given over to the discussion of sales and advertising 








Little Giant Truck With Machine Gun Mounted on Chassis, Used as Float in Parade 


4 


of the Philadelphia Home Defense Reserve 


On the occasion of the parade in honor of the conscripted men of Philadelphia, Saturday, September 
1, 1917, a feature of the Home Defense Reserve division was the float of the 29th Company, represented 
as the gun squad. The truck was loaned by the Philadelphia representatives of the maker, the Chicago 
Pneumatic}Tool{Company, and the gun by the Government. 


Make your product pay—advertise in the CCJ 
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Aroused and Arousing Others 
Against Pirate Parts 


The Hupmobile uses the Atwater Kent 
ignition. A while ago the Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation wrote the Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Works that several times 
parts had come in used for Atwater Kent 
repairs that they knew were not from the 
tactory, being of decidedly inferior qual- 
ity. The Hupp Co., itself a sufferer from 
the pirate parts business, in this way called 
the Atwater Kent people’s attention of the 
danger to their reputation. 


This letter proved to be the last straw in 
arousing the Atwater Kent Works and 


% they are now circularizing all car manu- 


facturers using their ignition, all makers 
of ignition equipment, all jobbers of their 
equipment and official repair stations, as 
well as the trade papers, urging their co- 
operation in exposing and suppressing this 
trade menace. 

As these letters indicate, “the sale of 
‘fake’ parts for automobile accessories has 
assumed disturbing proportions. Not only 
does the sale of such parts affect the sale 
of legitimate parts, but the class of ma- 
terial sold is of such an inferior and inac- 


| curate nature as to seriously affect the 


function and reputation of the most re- 
liable <oods. This is particularly true of 
such material as carburetors, gears, springs, 
battery parts, magneto parts and the parts 
of practically all ignition systems. The 
principal reason why these parts are sold 
is that in practically all cases, they are 
sold for very much less than the genuine 
article, sold cheap because they are made 
cheap.” 

The letters also ask their recipients to 
write the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, the Motor Accessory Manu- 
facturers and the National Association of 
Automobile Accessory Jobbers, urging 
them to take part in the campaign to stamp 
out the malignant pirate parts evil. 

The Atwater Kent Manufacturing Works 
is already using the most effective weapon 
that can be used against the making of 
bogus parts, by selling their repair parts 
low enough to compete with the pirates, 
so as to protect the interests of their job- 
bers and repair stations and assure car 
owners the best results from their prod- 
ucts. This done, if a campaign of educa- 
tion be undertaken to show dealers first and 
consumers next that, quality for quality, the 
manufacturers’ price is the lowest, this evil 
will die a natural death. It will exist, how- 
ever, just as long as manufacturers (and we 
must admit that many still do) charge 
exorbitant prices for repair parts, greedily 
seeking an extra profit from the owner 
who has suffered enough in having the 
repair become necessary. Manufacturers 
should handle repair work at just enough 
to insure covering its cost, and depend 
upon their profit from the sale price of the 
original goods. It is the surest way of 
building up a good reputation and the 
drawing of business, because it means 
pleased customers. 





MrxriteE CarsureTor Co., Decatur, IIl, 
has been formed by Chas. H. Gillespie, 
A. A. Granger and Edward H. Williams. 
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Selden Army Bakery Truck 


A portable bread making machine is be- 
ing demonstrated at the Presidio at San 
Francisco, and if the War Department ap- 
proves, it is possible that the American sol- 
diers may have fresh bread at any and all 
times. At present there is no way of keep- 
ing the soldiers supplied with fresh bread 
when at the front, but with such a machine 
as James Garvey has designed, mounted on 
_a powerful Selden chassis, this difficulty 
will be relieved. It will completely make 
a loaf of bread, performing all functions 
customary to hand work. It mixes the 
dough, molds any shape desired and divides 
it into loaves of predetermined weight. 
Whatever adjustments are necessary to 
change weights and molds are made by a 
hand wheel control. 

The bread ingredients are put into an 
automatic mixer and at the proper time 
are discharged into troughs and allowed to 
raise. When properly aged the dough is 
fed into an automatic divider and molder 
and is kneaded as it passes through by 
chain-operated belt conveyers. 

The capacity of the output is: ‘minimum, 
3000, and maximum, 6000 loaves of any 
size, weight and shape desired in one hour. 
With five men employed it will do the same 
work that 112 men are now required to per- 
form the same functions in the army. In ad- 
dition, the dough is machined in a sanitary 
manner, the finished loaves being discharg- 
ed into baking pans ready for oven. 

The outfit weighs three tons and is 
mounted on a standard three and one-half 
ton Selden truck. The truck body measures 
seven and one-half feet by twenty feet, 
with a six foot drop extension in the rear, 
nine and one-quarter inches below the other 
part of the body. The rear end is lower so 
that the bread can be panned at standing 
height. There is the ordinary baker’s cabi- 
net and platform work bench. When in 
transit the bench folds up, forming one side 
of the body. There is a top over the en- 
tire outfit and when set up for operation it 
is covered by a canvas tent twenty-four 
feet wide and twenty-eight feet long. Pro- 
vision is made for carrying portable army 
ovens, bread racks and pans. When in camp 
the bread making machine is operated by 
the truck’s engine. 


Ball Bearing Bureau Advises 
United States 


The Ball Bearing Manufacturers Engi- 
neering Bureau, 321 Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been formed by a num- 
ber of prominent ball bearing manufac- 
turers including the Fafnir Bearing Co., 
Gurney Ball Bearing Co., Hess Bright 
Mfg. Co., New Departure Mfg. Co., Norma 
Co. of America, S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., 
Standard Roller Bearing Co. and the U. S. 
Ball Bearing Co., for the sole purpose of 
giving advice and information to the Gov- 
Government and making recommendations 
and layouts wherever bearings are in- 
volved, and to offer the Government a 
quick and easy means of obtaining technical 
advice. No reputable ball bearing manu- 
facturer who wishes to participate shall 
be excluded from the benefits of the 
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bureau. The representatives of the bureau 
are J. H. Baninger and H. Wickland. The 
Government will thus be provided with one 
single competent source of information, 
and behind the recommendations these 
gentlemen may make will stand the com- 
bined technical ability and producing ca- 
pacity of the largest ball bearing manufac- 
turing concerns in the country. 


Farts Motors Corp., Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., has secured a large order for en- 
gines and engine parts for the Curtiss 
Airplane Corp. The initial order calls for 
5000 engines. 


THe GeNneRAL Motors Co. shows net 
profits for the fiscal year ending July 31st 
of approximately $30,000,000, as compared 
with $28,789,560 in 1916. The output of 
the year just closed was 185,000 cars, and 
plans for the coming year will provide for 
the production of 250,000 by the General 
Motors Companies. The company has at 
the present time about $15,000,000 cash on 
hand and is working its plants to capacity. 
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Gasoline Up More in England 

Gasoline prices in the United Kingdom 
have been advanced 17 cents, Hitherto 
the average retail price has ruled at about 
80 cents to the gallon, now it is about 97. 
This unheard of figure is mainly due to 
the increased cost of insurance. Two weeks 
previously the Government’s scheme of 
war risk was considerably modified, so that 
while the position of owners of requj- 
sitioned ships was improved, insurance on 
the “free” ships had to be considerably ir- 
creased. This, and the greatly increased 
capital value of shipping on which the in- 
surance has to be paid, is said to account 
for the increase. 

Simultaneously with the advance of gaso- 
line, the price of kerosene and other petro- 
leum products is being increased, and as 
a result there is already talk of increasing 
taxi-cab fares in London from 16 to 24 
cents a mile. 


Tue JorpAN Moror Car Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, will shortly embark in the assembly 
of trucks from units of good quality 








One of the Sanford Garbage Trucks in Use by the Department of Public Works, Syracuse 
This truck, fitted with special bedy, is of three and a half tons capacity. The city of Syracuse has 


been using Sanford trucks for the last three years and is reported contemplating further purchases 


for the department next spring. 








Convention of United States Truck Tire Salesmen 
United States truck tire salesmen, to the number of seventy, recently gathered in a two-day convention 
at the solid tire factory at Providence, R. I., to work out thoroughly their plans for increasing business 
during the coming year and to arrive at a closer understanding of details. Much of the time of the 


ss $s i 


three busi 





was devoted to a discussion of the many angles that will be met in the 


company’s new policy of making a special drive to sell more tires through its regular established dealers 
who already carry pneumatics for passenger cars, and to ways in which the business can be encouraged. 
During a trip through the factory, each operation in the manufacture of a truck tire was shown to the 
men, and the extensive laboratory and the many methods used to check up qualities and processes made 


a special impression. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations means Circulation Facts—not Unverified Claims. 
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Personal Items 





A. M. Armstrong has been placed in com- 
plete charge of production of the Fulton Mo- 
tor Truck Co., Farmingdale, L. I. He was 
production manager of the American Lo- 
comotive Co. when that firm built motor 
trucks, and he was more recently produc- 
tion manager of the Wright-Martin Aircraft 
Corp. and the Simplex Automobile Co. 

Hugh Chalmers, president of the Chalmers 
Motor Co., Detroit, is now first vice-presi- 
dent of the N. A. C. C., taking the place of 
Wilfred C. Leland, who has left the automo- 
pile industry to enter the aeronautical mo- 
tor industry, as one of the owners of the 
Lincoln Motor Co., Detroit. H. H. Rice, of 
the General Motors Co., was elected vice- 
president of the gasoline division. 

Hiram Clark, distributor of the United 
States motor trucks in Middletown, O., is 
erecting a show room and service station 
for owners in his territory. 

Guy Core is now advertising manager or 
the Briscoe Motor Corp., Jackson, Mich. He 
was formerly advertising manager of the 
Redden Motor Truck Co. and succeeds Robt. 
T. Walsh. 





George C. Gordon 
President and treasurer of the 
Selden Truck Sales Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. He has been 
connected with the motor truck 
industry for the past five years. 
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G. P. Dean, former manager of the Bal- 
timore branch of the B. F. Goodrich Co., has 
been promoted to the truck tire department 
of: the Philadelphia branch. 

Captain Harold Marmon has returned from 
his trip to England, France and Italy, where 
he went to visit the aviation factories and 
study the problems of aviation. He has tak- 
en up his headquarters in Washington in 
the Bureau of Standards, where he will car- 
ry on the work done by Jesse G. Vincent. 
Mr. Vincent will continue his work on the 
testing fields. 

Geo. Mathews, Potsdam, N. Y., has taken 
the agency for the Nash and Jeffery passen- 
ger and commercial cars. 

H. B. O’Brien, formerly with the Republic 
Truck Co., has been appointed truck sales- 
man for the H. Barcroft White Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., distributor of Nash trucks. 

Chas. E. Pagett has become vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales of the Federal 
Truck Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

P. D. Sampsell has been appointed district 
representative of the United States Motor 
Truck Co., and has opened offices in In- 
dianapolis. 








Trade Changes 


American Brass Foundry Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has changed its name to The Ameri- 
can Metal Parts Co. There will be no 
changes in the policies or personnel of the 
company, except that S. A. Fulton, presi- 
dent of the Fulton Co., has purchased an 
interest in the business and is now an offi- 
cer and a director. The entire sales of 
the company’s products will be handled ex- 
clusively by the Fulton Co., Milwaukee. All 
sales correspondence, inquiries and orders 
should be directed to the Fulton Co., 726 
National Ave., and all remittances and cor- 
respondence relative to accounts should be 
directed to The American Brass Co., 1916 
St. Paul Ave. 

E. B. Hayes Axle Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., 
has moved to Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
company, which is capitalized at $500,000, is 
erecting a factory at a cost of $100,000. The 
Hayes Axle Co. is the outgrowth of the 
Hayes Machinery Co. and manufactures 2%- 
and 3-ton truck axles. It is proposed to raise 
$350,000 by the sale of preferred stock. 





Bearing Service to Open New Bearing Service Stations 


The Bearing Service Company, has appointed three traveling representatives—Harold Perkins, 
T. L. Hutchinson and B. H. Boensch—who will establish some 450 agencies through the country within 


the next year. 


towns in each branch’s territory. 


locality. 


The United States, east of the Rockies, has been divided into three sections in charge 
of these men, who started on September 20 from Boston, Kansas City and Detroit to inaugurate the 
work in these three branches. When they have completed the work of organization in these territories, 
they will move on to other branches in their respective sections, establishing agencies in a number of 
These connections will be with responsible firms who will be fully 
supplied with all technical Bearing Service data and who will represent the company in its immediate 
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Truck Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio., 
has been consolidated with the Olstyn Car- 
riage Co. and the Central Wagon & Auto 
Co. Officers and directors are: A. V. Can- 
non, F. M. Greeg, H. G. Hascall and M. T. 
Gardner. 

Auto Pull Co., Glencoe, Minn., has been sold 
out to the Curtis Form-a-Truck Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Bessemer Truck Co. has moved to larger 
quarters at 1129 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Interstate Engine & Truck Co., Waterloo, 
Ia., changed its name to the Interstate Trac- 
tor Co. 

Bigsby Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O., has 
changed its name to the Vital Mfg. Co., 
and will continue to make a complete line 
of standard spark plugs. 

Garford Motor Truck Co., Lima, O., has 
combined its sales and service department 
into one unit and under one head, in order 
to render better service. 

Wichita, Kans—Resser Motor Co., agent for 
the Smith Form-A-Truck, has moved to 118 
N. Lawrence St. 

Charles W. Newhouse has been appointed 
district sales manager of the Garford Mo- 
tor Truck Co., with all of Northern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada under his charge. 





Willard S. French 
Director of sales of the Monarch 
Governor Company, Detroit. 
He was formerly with the C. S. 
Von Poettgen Advertising 
Agency, and at one time adver- 
tising manager of the Denby 
Motor Truck Company. 





A. R. Cosgrove 


Has been appointed sales 
manager of the Atlas truck 
division of the Martin Truck 
and Body Corporation, of York, 
Pa. He is widely known 
through extensive dealer organi- 
zation work. The Martin Cor- 
poration manufactures the Atlas 
commercial car, built in thirty- 
five different body types. 


THe CommercrAL Car Journat is the only truck journal a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations—“There’s a reason.” 
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New Truck Company Formed 


The Air-O-Flex Automobile Corp., of 
Detroit, has been formed with a capitali- 
zation of $2,500,000 to manufacture a 1%4- 
ton truck, embodying a new type of pneu- 
matic suspension cylinders which replace 
automobile and motor truck springs. Of 
the $2,500,000 authorized capitalization, the 
Michigan Securities Commission, after 
thorough investigation, has permitted the 
company to sell $2,300,000 worth in the 
state of Michigan. Offices have been 
opened at 570 Penobscot Bldg. The offi- 
cers of the new concern are: Geo. M. 
Walker, Jr., president; O. C. Kreis, chief 
research engineer of the Continental 
Motors Co., vice-president and chief en- 
gineer; George L. Nadle, attorney and 
real estate man, secretary, and Robert 
A. Weinhardt, assistant chief engineer of 
the Continental, treasurer. A. B. Hanson, 
formerly service supervisor of the Chal- 
mers Motor Co., manager of the Service 
Motor Truck Co., and general manager and 
assistant to the president of the Standard 
Motor Truck Co., is production manager 
and also a director. In addition to the 
manufacture of a 14-ton truck, it will en- 
gage in the production of the newly 
patented Air-O-Flex suspension cylinders 
for other firms in both passenger and com- 
mercial industries. It will also enter an 
arrangement with other companies to use 
Air-O-Flex cylinders in their own products, 
building these in their own factories under 
license from the Air-O-Flex Corp. 


Dayton Rubber Will Double 
Present Capacity 


On October 1st the Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, will pay its regular quarterly 
dividend at 7 per cent. per annum on the 
preferred stock. It is making rapid strides 
and is running the factory 24 hours a day, 
reporting that sales for the first six months 
of this year were greater than the total of 
1916. 

The company has been gradually supple- 
menting its sales force and, with opening 
of three new branches, will employ 50 or 








Factory News 


Detroit Motor Truck Co., Detroit, has re- 
cently acquired a large factory, which will 
be used exclusively for the manufacture of 
truck units for converting Ford cars into 
one-ton trucks. 

Ericsson Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
is erecting an addition to its plant which 
will double the present capacity. This in- 
crease will be devoted to the manufacture 
of Berling magnetos, the main product of 
the company. Plans for still further ex- 
pansions are under consideration. 

Fageol Motors Co., Oakland, Cal., has 
completed the first unit of its plant, which 
is complete in every detail and contains the 
newest manufacturing devices. The man- 
ufacture of Fageol trucks has been com- 
menced. 

Romeo Foundry Co., Port Huron, Mich., 
is building a $200,000 addition to its factory 
which will be used for the manufacture of 
motor vehicle castings. 
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more additional salesmen for the coming 
season. Other branches in principal cities 
will also be opened. The pneumatic tire, 
which is known as the “Dayton Thorough- 
bred,” is put out on a quality basis, backed 
with a sales and advertising campaign that 
will assure a dealer of a rapid turnover. 
An extensive national advertising campaign 
has been outlined, covering all national peri- 
odical farm papers and a large list of trade 
papers. The new plant, which is about 
completed, will enable the company to dou- 
ble its capacity. 





Unitep States Truck Sates Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has been formed with a capital- 
ization of $10,000 to deal in motor trucks. 
The incorporators are: Arthur M. Beck, 
Stanley Shaffer, John L. Shuff, Frank H. 
Shaffer and John Weld. 

AvuToMaATIc ConTRoL TRAILER Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., is operating a plant at the 
Broad Oak Automobile Co. for the man- 
ufacture of trailers and also for the man- 
ufacture of the patented automatic brake 
to be placed on any make of trailer. Tom 
C. Curtin and H. C. Rogers are at the 
head of the company. 
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Republic Motor Truck Company 
Doubles Output 


The output of the Republic Motor Truck 
Co., Alma, Mich., will be doubled. To 
this end the company will secure over a 
million dollars additional cash by the sale 
of 23,675 shares of stock held in the treas- 
ury unissued since the increase of the stock 
to $100,000. The money thus received will 
be added to the working capital. It has 
been decided that a disbursement of diyi- 
dends at this time is unadvisable, but divi- 
dends on common stock are expected to 
start during the present fiscal year. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year the company sold 12,914 
trucks; the total volume of business, in- 
cluding the sale of parts, was over $12- 
000,000. 


Unitep States Motor Truck Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., has been awarded contract for 
trucks (which may amount to from 300 to 
400 trucks) by the Post Office Department 
at Washington. E. C. Shumard, engineer 
of the truck company, made a trip to Wash- 
ington, where he explained the construc- 
tion of the U. S. truck in full, 





The New Turnbull Motor Truck Company, Its President, Plant and Product 
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Above are shown 
the new Turnbull one 
and a half ton truck, 
a part of the plant, 
located at Defiance, 


Ohio, and W. O. 
Allen, president of 
the new concern, and 
treasurer and general 
manager of the Allen 
Motor Company, Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 





Schwarz Wheel Co., Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, announces that its capital stock has 
been increased from $200,000 to $300,000 and 
the following officers have been elected: S. 
Vance Lovenstein, president and general 
manager; lL. J. Kolb, vice-president; J. H. 
Loucheim, treasurer; Chas. Q. MacDonough, 
secretary. The fiscal year, ending June 30th, 
was the most successful year in the history 
of the company. 








New Agencies 





H. J. Koehler Motors Corp., Newark, N. J., 
has recently appointed the following agents: 
George J. Cooney, Prop. Lumberton Gar- 
age, Lumberton, N. J.; H. D. Healey, Clear- 
field, Pa.; J. C. Henry, Somerville, N. J.; 
Reading Engineering Works, 116 Washing- 
ton St., Reading, Pa., S. N. Seibert, Megr.; 
Jos. Scrivani, The Motor Shop, Wildwood, 
N. J.; Evatt & Wilson, 614 Louisiana St., 
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Little Rock, Ark.; Jas. L. Walls, Batavia, 
Ohio; H. E. Bailey, Prop. Lincoln Highway 
Garage, Wrightsville, Pa. 


J. W. Leigh Motor Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
Apperson dealer, has taken the distribution 
of the Rainier half-ton truck for southern 
Illinois and eastern Missouri. The company 
has removed to increased space at 3033 Lo- 
cust St. 


Linscott Motor Co., 566 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass., has taken the Republic 
Truck distribution for Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and eastern Massachusetts. 


Mark Nabors Motor Truck Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., Federal dealer, has taken the agency 
for the Rainier half-ton truck for Georgia, 
Florida and South Carolina. 


New England Velie Co., Boston, has been 
appointed distributor of the Rainier half-ton 
truck for Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, 
New Hampshire and eastern Connecticut. 

Glen and D. Trimple, Fulton, N. Y., have 
secured the agency for the Jeffery and Nash 
passenger and commercial cars. 


Advertising appropriations bring greatest returns when expended in the CCJ 
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Get Ready for Snow Removal 


N example of preparedness is the way the New York 
City municipal authorities and transportation interests 
are getting together and laying plans for keeping the 
city streets clear of snow next winter. An account of 

this is to be found on another page of this issue and well de- 
serves the notice of those in other large cities where business 
is hampered in the winter by the crippling of transportation 
facilities due to snow. 

Not very much can be done while the snow is actually 
falling perhaps, but the principal mischief done to city business 
is the length of time it keeps traffic tied up while it is being 
taken away. With men and equipment organized to tackle 
the job promptly and with an overwhelming force, it is a case 
of “many hands making light labor” and the streets can be 
cleared in short order. 
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The Motor Truck Club certainly is to be complimented 
for the effort it has taken through its special snow removal! 
committee to have the necessary authorities thinking ahead 
to snow time and it was an inspiration to have suggested the 
co-operation of those with trucks to be borrowed rather than 
to depend on the city to provide all of its own vehicles. It 
would be entirely out of the question for the city to have 
enough equipment to do the work quickly on account of the 
large part of the year it would have to be held idle. On the 
other hand, the interests who are going to profit by having the 
streets cleared quickly can very naturally be expected to be 
ready to co-operate by iending their trucks for a proper com- 
pensation. 

Realizing that protection against snow in a city means 
next to as much as protection against fire, if not that also, for 
in the event of a fire with the streets blockaded the result 
might be serious, it is not inappropriate that the Truck Club is 
proposing what amounts almost to a fire drill in having pri- 
vate companies’ equipment and men available for an emergency 
call much like a village volunteer fire department, although 
paid for the work. Another analogy might be a snow militia 
or a traffic defense reserve. Surely the idea deserves the 
consideration of all the larger cities. 





Winter Accessory Business 
DL «i in accessories and supplies count probably 


too little on the patronage of commercial car users. 

There are several reasons for this: The private pas- 

senger automobile antedated the motor truck and still 
far outnumbers it, and individuals will indulge their desire 
for luxuries for personal use where they would not tolerate 
such extravagance in business. It is not to be forgotten, 
however, that very many accessories once looked upon as 
luxuries are now regarded as almost if not quite necessities. 
Anything which increases the convenience or efficiency of 
a motor car, particularly a commercial one, is an investment, 
and if the market for it does not offer itself it should be de- 
veloped by the usual means—various forms of advertising to 
educate the uninformed. 

When it comes to winter accessories, and this is the time 
to consider stacking them, it may seem again that the pas- 
senger rather than the delivery car field is the obvious one to 
cultivate. So far as tonneau heaters, fur robes and such 
accessories are concerned, this may be true, but inasmuch as 
the delivery car must run regardless of season, such things as 
the commercial car driver can use to advantage in the winter 
are sure to be in demand—radiator non-freezing mixtures, 
grades of oil that will stand cold temperatures, anti-skid chains, 
hood and radiator covers, windshields, side curtains, gloves, 
caps and other things to add to the comfort of the driver. It 
is not hard to make an employer realize that his drivers will 
do more and better work when they are comparatively com- 
fortable than when they are in agony from exposure, to say 
nothing of the time that is likely to be lost from work when 
they are sick. They will make less mistakes in their delivery 
work, as they will be less in a hurry to get out of the cold, 
and they will be physically and mentally in better condition 
to avoid accidents if they are not numb with cold or in such 
bodily discomforts that they can think only of their suffering. 

These facts have all been demonstrated with regard to the 
motormen of our electric cars that many states and munici- 
palities now have laws requiring the motormen to be protected 
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and enclosed from the weather. 


real needs rather than fancies. 





Shortage of Truck Drivers 
LITTLE piece of good work that commercial car 
dealers can engage in for the next little while is the 
encouragement of competent men to take up the vo- 


cation of driving motor trucks. 


Every indication is that there is going to be an increased 
sale of motor trucks and delivery cars of all kinds and with 
the rank of truck chauffeurs already depleted by those who 
have enlisted, it is very evident that there is going to be a 
paucity of truck drivers, which is borne out by the article on 


Metal and Rubber Markets 
Steel Supply Absorbed by Government 


Much private business has been side- 
tracked due to the heavy requirements of 
the Government for steel. 

As illustrating the heavy demand upon 
steel producing companies outside of their 
private engagements, it is estimated that 
7,000,000 tons of steel products will repre- 
sent the tonnage to be requisitioned by the 
Government and the Allies during the next 
two months for delivery within the next 
twelve months. 


Quotations on October 6th were: 


Steel Products Prices 


Bessemer billets, per ton, mill.$60 00 a 65 00 
Open hearth, per ton, mill.... 60 00 a 65 06 


Sheet bars, per ton ........ 70 00 a 75 00 
Forging billets, per ton, mill.. 90 00 a100 00 
SHEETS 


The following prices are for 100-bundle lots 
and over f. o. b. mill; smaller lots are $2 
per ton higher. For open hearth stock add 


$5 per ton: 

Blue Annealed Sheets— 

NG i Sears eee $8 00 a 8 50 
ON a 8 25 a 8 50 
N.S | i res 850 a 8 75 
Oe er 875 a 9 00 
ge eee 900 a 9 25 


No. 17 and lighter gauges are based on 
$6 50 a 7 50 per 100 lbs. for No. 28 Bessemer 
Black sheets. 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled— 


DN ee OE © incense ceeedewe $8 30 a 8 80 
Oe OO a rere eee 825 a 8 85 
oe ee: ee Ee eee 8 40 a 8 90 

Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge— 
ee Ek rae $8 50 a 9 00 
gh Es | Seer 860 a 9 10 
Oe ae ee § 75 a 9 25 
Pe REE BE . cin d Sav dsivesecs 890 a 9 40 
Dee ee DE. a vcesevscsenss 905 a 9 55 


Above prices are for Bessemer stock. 
For open hearth stock $2 per ton advance is 
charged. 


Tin—Mill Black Plate— 


ee BG vckndiwee iin $7 80 a 8 30 
DR Be HO Sb cide ctccecsccee 785 a 8 35 
I eer ree 790 a 8 40 
ce Sr ie Ge a ee 795 a 8 45 


The same arguments can be 
used to help sell winter accessories for commercial drivers. 
If the dealers will only realize it, the men who have to go out 
rather than those who can stay home if they want to, are the 
kind who will buy, or for whom their employer will buy, the 
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growth in commercial car business. 
The next most important thing to think about after 







IRON AND STEEL AT PITTSBURGH 


Bessemer iron .......cccceee $36 30 a 
Bessemer steel, f. o. b. 

es <r ee 7500 a .... 
Skelp, grooved steel, nominal 400 a 4 50 
Skelp, sheared steel, nominal 450 a 5 00 
Ferromanganese (80 per cent) 400 00 a415 00 
Steel, melting scrap ........ 42 00 a 45 00 
RC Ok ME Soa backs ddan cacnas 400 a 5 00 
Manganese ore, per unit .. 2°08 “SR cect 
WHEE SUN. es Mies knsasscass 90 00 a 95 00 


Finished Products 


Mills and brass foundries continue to 
work at capacity and demand for all brass 
and metal products is heavy. Prices, how- 
ever, are too uncertain for manufacturers 
to quote except on specifications, so that all 
published quotations are merely nominal 
for the time being. 


RIBSE SRI cb sediewissesscesenceeud $19 00a .... 
Sheet aluminum, 1917 contract 42 00a .... 
do, outside market contracts 65 00a75 00 
do, outside market prompt 
MG atisesccienmetesintes wees 75 00a80 00 
Aluminum wire, outside market 
prompt shipment ......... 70 00a75 00 
SOO? WARS 6 8a Seis os. daeeveees 30 00a32 00 
Sheet copper, hot rolled ...... 35 00a37 00 
Sheet copper, cold rolled ...... 36 00a38 00 
(SOpOOr 1h TOES: 6.64. 68esKawe ewes 38 00a .... 
Sei -OPARS -GNGSCE. ce ciscc cciccccs 31 25a32 25 
High brass wire and light rods 31 25a32 25 
High brass heavy rods ........ 28 25a30 25 
Low brass sheet, wire and rods 36 75a .... 
Bronze sheet, wire and rods .. 50 25a50 50 
Brazed brass tubing .....<.... 44 75a45 75 
Brazed bronze tubing ......... 48 25a48 50 
Seamless copper tubing ....... 42 50a45 50 
Seamless brass tubing ........ 39 90a43 00 
Seamless bronze tubing ...... 52 00a . 
ull. 200 OROWA) cid cdeticaccews 1D Ses sce 
Cut CORR SORES: isis ckss ceive 12 00a ... 
ALUMINUM.—There is no change in 


the condition of the market which remains 
dull and rather easy, at the current prices. 
Virgin No. 1, 98 to 99 per cent. is quoted 
39 a 4Ic.; pure remelt, 98 to 99 per cent., at 
37 to 39c., and No. 12 alloy at 29 to 3ICc. 

TUNGSTEN.—Demand continues ac- 
tive, and the market is firm at unchanged 
prices. Wolframite is quoted as to quality 
at $23 to $25 and Scheelite at $26 per unit 
for the highest grade on the basis of 60 
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another page by S. V. Norton on “The War's Effect on 
Motor Truck Industry.” This article is well worth reading 
clear through, though it is fairly long, because it is a very 
thoughtful review of the present situation and brings out 
many interesting points, all pointing to the Prospect for 


getting the needed greater number of truck drivers, is the 
menace they will be to the safety of the public and other 
drivers until they become competent. 
not be laid on the necessity of using every precaution to 
properly train these men, or women, if women come into the 
field, not only for the sake of the safety of lives and limbs, 
but for the economy of decreased property damaged. 

There would seem to be a splendid opportunity for some 
enterprising truck dealers to make themselves and their 
products popular by instituting efficient courses in truck 
driving instructions. 


Too much stress can- 





per cent. metal or 30c. per unit additional 


up to 65 per cent. 


OLD METALS.—The following prices 


are current for old metals: 


Cents per pound 


Buying. 
Copper— 
Heavy cut and 
oo) | | rr 24.00a24.50 


Heavy and wire ....21.50a22.00 
Light and bottoms. .20.00a21.00 
Heavy machinery 


ee eee 23.00a23.50 
Brass, heavy ...-14.50a15.00 
ORS; MBE isc icesvsce 11.50a12.00 
ee ee a a 7.00 
ee “RE ea susae ecaute weed a 6.00 
RANG WEES. ssasecvecis 5.50a 6.00 


The buying prices are those 
larger dealers will pay; 
are market quotations. 


Selling. 


26.00a26.50 
24.00a24.50 
22.00a22.50 


24.00a24.50 

16.00a16.50 

13.00a13.50 

7.62%a 7.75 
6.37%a 6.50 
6.50a 6.75 


which the 


the selling prices 


Rubber Prices Decline 


Since our last writing the prices of crude 


rubber have fallen a few cents. 


A dull 


and easy tone has also been noted in cen- 


trals. 
Para—Up-river, fine, per lb.... 
Up-river, coarse 
TRUM TUNG. Se. baib oe oskass os 
ESONG, COBTRG -664c5snuaweadss 
Caucho, ball, upper 
Caucho, ball, lower 
COU > asda tins Cancaemueeees 
Ceylon—First latex, pale crepe. 
Brown crepe, thin, clean 
Smoked, ribbed, sheets 
Centrals—Corinto 
po ee er 
Guayule, Satillo 
BIGIRtR, GROCER ciciesicdccseva 
Balata, block Ciudad ...... 
Balata, block Panama 
Mexican—Scrap 
Frontera 


Quotations on October 6th were: 


65%4a 66 


to 
wo 
~ 

oo 
So 


40 
40 


a 
4 
ppeepepepe pepe 


DOMESTIC SCRAP RUBBER 


Prices paid by dealers for scrap rubber 


were as follows: 
Tires—Automobile 
Bicyles, pneumatic 
Inner tubes, No. 1 
Inner tubes, No. 2 
Red 


ee 


eee ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


6% 
5 


11% 
1i%a 12 
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Snow-Removal Problem in New York 


0-OPERATION-—and lots of it— 

between the New York City 

municipal authorities and trans- 

portation interests in general 

must be evidenced before the 
solution of Gotham’s snow-removal prob- 
fem can be begun. The seriousness of 
the situation every winter and the ‘mone- 
tary loss occasioned by a tie-up of traffic, 
due to the inability to remove the heavy 
falls of snow quickly, means that a great 
deal of planning and organization work 
must be done before any feasible method 
of overcoming the present difficulty can 
be decided upon. 

The above in substance is the first re- 
port of the Speciai Snow Removal Com- 
mittee of the Motor Truck Club ap- 
pointed by President Stephens. The 
committee consists of G. A. Green, chair- 
man; E. H. Nelson and J. K..Orr. 


Confer With Commissioner 


Ata conference with J. T. Fetherston, 
Commissioner of the Street Cleaning De- 
partment, the snow-removal problem was 
thoroughly discussed, with particular 
reference to securing co-operation be- 
tween transportation interests and the 
Department of Street Cleaning. The 
consensus of opinion of those familiar 
with the transportation of materials in 
the city was to the effect that the mer- 
chant and producer of articles to be 
transported hold the key to the situation. 

It was agreed that it would not be pos- 
sible to divert motor trucks from the 
work of removing incoming freight, par- 
ticularly food and coal, no matter what 
trafic conditions might exist, short of a 
total blockade, but that it might be pos. 
sible to furnish trucks for a _ limited 
period for purposes of snow-removal in 
great emergencies, provided an embargo 
on outgoing freight could be declared 
for a corresponding limited period. The 
interests concerned in transportation 
are: 1. The producer of freight; 2. 
The agency of transportation; 3. The 
city officials responsible for traffic 
conditions and for the removal of 
snow. The committee recognized the 
fact that the Department of Street Clean. 
ing had organized every available force 
which could be placed at the service of 
the city for rapidly removing snow, but 
that in the event of an extra heavy fall. 
traffic will not only be seriously blocked. 
but likewise all interests concerned will 
be subject to severe losses. 


Co-operation Vital Necessity 


A co-operative plan for bringing all of 
these interests together will resolve itself 
into some form of regulation or law by 
which an embargo can be placed on out: 
going freight for a limited period, thus 
reeing the transportation companies, or 
2 part of their equipment for use in the 
femoval of snow. 


Everybody who is anybody in the 


The committee suggests that a con. 
ference be called by some authoritative 
body, so that those affected by transpor- 
tation delays or blockades may- be 
brought together and a definite plan de- 
vised for meeting such emergencies. By 
a campaign of education initiated through 
such a meeting it would be feasible to 
devise some plan or procedure which 
should ultimately benefit all those con- 
cerned or affected by snow tie-ups. 


The Committee’s Suggestions 


In regard to the co-operation it is 
suggested: 1. That transportation inter- 
ests be prepared to assign some propor- 
tion of their total horse-drawn and motor 
driven equipment for service in emer- 
gencies, to relieve snow blackades; 2. 
That this equipment be made available in 
conjunction with the regular force of the 
Department of Street Cleaning, and on 
call by some authoritative official, such 
as the Commissioner of Police; 3. That 
the Department of Street Cleaning or- 
ganize and supervize the work of the 
companies furnishing the transportation 
equipment and likewise arrange to pay 
for such service; 4. That merchants 
agree to furnish a certain proportion of 
their janitors or other handlers, whose 
services might be spared during emer- 
gency periods, so that the force thus 
provided could be utilized in loading the 
trucks of the transportation concerns; 
5. That as far as possible the regular 
drivers of the transportation interests 
should be employed in this work and 
some incentive offered to these men so 
as to secure their full co-operation in 
rapidly clearing the streets of snow and, 
6. That local transportation companies, 
such as those engaged in hauling coal, 
be provided by the city with detachable 
piows and that such companies agree 
with the city to furnish a portion of their 
motor driven equipment to plow snow 
from roadways contiguous to their place 
of business, following the plans initiated 
by Z. O. Nelson & Sons, of Brooklyn. 


The Street Cleaning Department’s 
schedules for snow removal by boroughs, 
are as follows: 


Area From Which Snow Must 








‘be Removed 
Area Sq. Yds. Miles 
6S 3,774,456 106.89 
Manhattan «......... 16,287,300 462.6 
oo) 1) ne 13,250,053 376.68 
Totals .. 23,311,809 946.17 


A 12-in. fall of dense snow, 30 Ib. per 
cubic foot, would effectually block traffic 
on at least 605 miles of the total area 
scheduled for snow work for at least 1 
day, in the opinion of the Street Cleaning 
Commissioner, and retard traffic for at 
least 6 days, resulting in immense losses 
to merchants and transportation inter- 
ests, not to speak of the fire hazard which 
might result in a serious conflagration. 

To meet such a condition and minimize 
the risks as well as the losses entailed 
would require in addition to the maxi- 
mum force procurable by the Department 
cf Street Cleaning the services of at least 
10,000 trucks for a period of about 24 
hours to restore normal traffic conditions 
in districts where heavy traffic prevails. 
These figures are approximate, because 
weather conditions are so variable that a 
larger or smaller force might be required 
to meet the emergency. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
plans should be drafted and a program 
adopted by the transportation interests, 
the merchants and the City officials. 
Such plans would minimize or prevent 
the losses which inevitably occur when 
an extraordinary deep fall exceeds the 
resources of the snow removal division 
of the Street Cleaning Department. The 
conference suggested above would be a 
starting point in this connection and if 
the co-operation of all concerned could 
be secured it would undoubtedly be pos- 
sible to draft some form of law or ordi- 
nance which will redound to the benefit 
of all concerned. 





Republic Truck 
Used for Street Ad- 
vertising to Stimu- 
late National Guard 
Recruiting in Los 
Angeles, Cal. The 
Truck Was Loaned 
by D. F. Poyer, the 
Republic Distribu- 
tor in Los Angeles 
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Progress on U. S. Standard Military Truck 


The Standard Truck Has Been Created With a Speed Unprecedented 
in the History of Commercial Car Design 


ECIDED on in July, designed in Au- 
gust, built in September, tested in 
October, this is the tale of the U. S. 
Standard military truck to date. 
And now the production in quanti- 

ties is the next stage and plans for it are 
already in hand so that an immense num- 
ber will be ready in the spring. As every- 
thing so far has been done in as many days 
as it usually takes weeks or longer to do, 
there is little doubt of the army having its 
equipment by the time needed. 

In the August issue considerable space 
was given to the military truck and it was 
related how the talent of the country was 
to be drawn upon for its design and con- 
struction. For the first, fifty experienced 
engineers were brought from various parts 
of the country to Washington early in Au- 
gust and under the supervision of Col. 
Chauncey B. Baker, Capt. W. M. Britton 
and other officers were started on the task 
of designing the Class A and Class B 
trucks, rated at 114 and 3 tons capacity re- 
spectively, but corresponding to 3- and 5- 
ton trucks as usually commercially rated. 
Interchangeability has been the keynote and 
it has been carried down to the smallest de- 
tails so that repairs in the field may be 
made as expeditiously as possible and with- 
out carrying a larger stock of repair parts 
than absolutely necessary. 


How the Design Was Worked Out 


The fundamental designs were completed 
on Sept. 1. The engineers worked in groups 
on the various units, as engine, transmis- 
sion, clutch and control, etc., and their 
recommendations before final acceptance 
were submitted to the criticism of still other 
truck engineers not directly engaged in 
the work. The sample parts for the first 
two experimental trucks built, one each by 
the Gramm-Bernstein Co., Lima, O., and 
the Selden Motor Truck Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., were furnished in record time, espe- 
cially remarkable being the time within 
which the engine was ready. The crank- 
shaft die was sunk in seven days, the crank- 
case pattern and first casting were made in 
five days after receiving the drawing and 
the cylinder castings in five days. Three 
to four weeks is the time usually required 
for such work. And so on might be men- 
tioned the four-speed transmission speci- 
fied, which is of horizontal type and located 
amidships, the gear-tooth, multiple-disk 
clutch, the ignition equipment which is in 
two independent parts with separate sets of 
spark plugs, the rear axle, two different 
types of which are to be used, internal-gear 
and worm-gear driven patterns, etc., etc. 

The seven groups of engineers who, 
working under Captain Britton, developed 
‘the designs of the different parts were as 
‘follows: 





_ In less than three months from the 
announcement of the decision to build 
a completely standardized military 
truck under the supervision of the 
Quartermaster Department, the men 
to design it were secured, the designs 
made and the first two experimental 
models completed ready for testing. 
This means that there has already 
been accomplished what experts pre- 
dicted would take more than a year. 


Ever since this country got into the 
war its people, aroused and _ patrioti- 
cally co-operating, have been doing 
things supposed to be impossible. It 
is this American spirit that is going to 
decide the outcome. 











The Transmission and Clutch Group— 
A. W. Copland, Chairman; Geo. C. Car- 
hart, F. Engle, A. A. Gloetzner, W. C. Lipe, 
W. W. Peck, S. O. White. 

The Axle Group—A. W. Russell, Chair- 
man; R. J. Burrows, G. W. Carlson, A. M. 
Laycock, V. V. Torbenson. 

The Electrical Equipment Group—W. A. 
Chryst, Chairman; Joseph Bijur, O. F. 
Conklin, Bruce Ford, F. C. Kroeger, A. D. 
T. Libby, R. J. Nightingale, A. H. Timmer- 
man, C. E. Wilson. 

The Engine Group—H. L. Horning, 
Chairman; Chas. Balough, R. J. Broege, 
J. B. Fisher, W. A. Frederick, C. C. Hink- 
ley, A. F. Milbrath, R. A. Weinhardt. 

The Chassis Group—R. W. Austin, Chair- 
man; B. B. Bachman, G. P. Dorris, L. P. 
Kalb, A. F. Masury, C. T. Myers, W. T. 
Norton, Jr., H. Palmer, C. D. Peterson, 
Ernest E. Wemp. 

The Steering Gear Group—W. N. 
burn. 

The Springs Group—W. M. Newkirk, 
John G. Utz. 


Os- 


Organization for Truck Production 


Production of the 10,000 Class B and the 
5,000 Class A, delivery on which is to be- 
gin January 1, is the next step and for 
this mammoth undertaking another set of 
experts has been drafted. Some refer- 
ence is made in another part of this issue 
to the formation of the Automotive Prod- 
ucts Section now operating directly under 
the War Industries Board. Headed by H. 
L. Horning as chairman this committee is 
composed of Col. Chauncey B. Baker, rep- 
resenting the Army; C. W. Stiger, presi- 
dent of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers; Henry R. Sutphen, vice-chair- 
man of the National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers; F. H. Russell, 
president of the Aircraft Manufacturers’ 
Association; T. W. Henderson, president of 
the Motorcycle Manufacturers and Allied 
Trades Association; Hugh Frayne, labor 


representative of the War Industries Board 
and Coker F. Clarkson, general manager 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 


This committee having a purely advisory 
function, an organization directly connect- 
ed with the Quartermaster Department will 
handle the details of production. Christian 
Girl has resigned as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Operation of the Standard Parts 
Co., Cleveland, O., to accept the position 
of Director of Production of Military 
Trucks and will have a number of super- 
visors and assistants to co-operate with 
him. These men include Guy W. Morgan, 
formerly general manager of the Abbott 
Corporation of Detroit, who will be in 
charge of the plant survey work, gathering 
data as to plant capacities for producing 
parts and assembling trucks; W. S. Quin- 
lan, formerly purchasing agent of the Na- 
tional Screw & Tack Co., Cleveland, who 
will be in charge of the raw materials, to 
report the needs of parts makers for prior- 
ity action through the Automotive Prod- 
ucts Section of the War Industries Board; 
P. W. Tracy, formerly director of pur- 
chases of the Premier Motor Corp., In- 
dianapolis, who will supervise the parts 
making plants, seeing that the raw materials 
are made into parts according to schedule; 
James F. Bourquin, formerly general man- 
ager of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co, 
and recently vice-president of the Liberty 
Motor Car Co., who will have supervision 
of truck and chassis assembly; John G. Utz, 
formerly chief engineer of the Standard 
Parts Co., and chairman of the S. A. E. 
Standards Committee, who will be in 
charge of the inspection work from raw 
materials to finished products, and A. G. 
Drefs, formerly efficiency expert with the 
Miller Franklin Co. New York, under 
whom will be undertaken the preparation 
of charts and records to show the progress 
from raw to finished products day by day 
to keep them up to schedule. 


Production Men Giving Full Time 


Until the work of producing the mili- 
tary trucks is completed these men have 
given up all other work, several of them 
working for merely a nominal salary to 
comply with the law, either giving their 
services gratuitously or having them do- 
nated by the companies with which they 
are regularly connected. 

It is Mr. Girl’s intention in carrying out 
the work to have the orders for the major 
units placed directly by the Government. 
These would then be shipped to the chas- 
sis makers for assembly. The men who 
will handle the production work are really 
drafted for the National Service in much 
the same sense as if they were in the Army. 
Their: abilities gained through experience 
in industrial or private business will thus 
be at the command of the Government. 
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How Shall We Sell the Motor Truck? 


HE right way to sell a motor truck 
is to sell transportation service. 
Experience in the motor business 
during the past few years has 
oroved that this is true. There 

was a time when a man bought automobiles 
and trucks just because they were auto- 
mobiles and trucks and because the ex- 
perience of making such a purchase was 
interesting and novel. Motor vehicles aré 
no longer a novelty. Today a man is not 
interested primarily in the truck he is buy- 
ing, but rather in the work which he has 
for it. In making a selection, the problem 
is to choose the one that will perform its 
duties with the greatest efficiency. 

The agent who honestly presents the 
most feasible solution for the prospective 
buyer’s problem makes the sale. Each ar- 
gument advanced toward that end must be 
based on fact and the truck salesman’s 
business procedure should be built upon a 
rock instead of the proverbial shifting 
sands. 


Truck and Service Go Together 


There are two principal items involved 
in every successful sale, the truck and the 
service. The customer, in making a pur- 
chase, buys both and is entitled to full 
value for his money in the service as well 
as the truck, for they should be inseparable. 
The dealer, in turn, is entitled to the full 
price for his product. 

“The first thing that a prospective buyer 
of a truck should investigate is the business 
organization back of it,” said J. C. Smith, 
of the Seattle branch of the Kelly Spring- 
field Truck Co. “A firm to be successful 
must have a strong man at its head; it 
should have its whole interest centered in 
the automobile business and be a leader in 
a national way. It should have good credit 
and ample financial backing. These things 
form the character and help establish the 
permanency of the organization. 

“The factory should be equipped with 
modern machinery and pursue modern 
methods. The personnel of its engineering 
staff should include men of high ability, 
and the business management should be 
ready to stand back of its finished product. 
It should make it possible for every owner 
to have reasonable access to a factory 
branch or an adequate distributing center 
and service station. 

“It is the duty of the sales department 
to inform the customer of the latest de- 
velopments in the motor truck world by 
means of letters or house organs. This 
shows him broader uses for his truck and 
tends to keep him in a close and more 
friendly relation with the manufacturer. 
These things are just as important as 
charging the right price of the truck.” 

Many people are anxious to know the 
character of a truck and it is advisable for 
the salesman to show them a table like 
the following one, which shows the average 
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daily operating cost of a two-ton truck 
running fifty miles and the percentage that 
each item takes of the entire expenditure: 








Per cent. 

PUNOTORE | Sco Cake arene $ .50 6.3 
EC er rn eer oe 1.00 12.5 
ERUGUOGINION oc onic ccunses 1.00 12.5 
GUM 60 keene 1.00 12.5 
Oil and Grease .......... 30 3.8 
SEE, Adidas vaneiuad ia a6 9.3 
WHSGNANCE onl scsi ctucus: .20 2.5 
ne ey eet as 3.1 
DUPAWON | sch. wadceatsuesen 3.00 37.5 
BORN. 4.0eceacn oo $8.00 100.0 


The salesman should emphasize the fact 
that 38 per cent. of the operating cost de- 
pends on the quality of the truck. A com- 
parative cost of repairs may be determined 
by the cost and accessibility of the parts 
and the quality of the material used. Every 
progressive dealer should have actual data 
on upkeep costs as well as that of depre- 
ciation. 

Service is just as much a reality as a 
truck. No agent can furnish it unless he 
has the proper facilities and “instruction” 
and “equipment” are two convenient head- 
ings under which to analyze this term. 


In the first place an agent should help 
his customers to install a practical system 
for securing data on operating costs. This 
is essential for the agent, because it is to 
his interest to keep his customer’s operating 
cost as low as possible. The agent should 
insist that the truck must have a competent 
driver, and should furnish him with every 
opportunity to become more efficient. As 
a means to that end a school for drivers 
is advisable. 


The agent should give the truck a thor- 
ough inspection at least once a month for 


the first year, and a written report of this 
inspection should be mailed to the owner. 
Free coupons should be issued to cover this 
inspection, and also provide for a reason- 
able number of hours of an expert in- 
structor for drilling a permanent driver. 
These coupons should provide for about 
seventy-five hours of work and also for ad- 
justments and minor repairs, but not for 
heavy shop work. 


The instruction should include advice on 
the best ways to use the truck equipment 
to best advantage. Data on the experiences 
and performances of men in the same line 
of business is very useful. Intelligent ad- 
vice on insurance as well as the protection 
of a customer’s interest in case of insurance 
adjustments is service that is worth ren- 
dering. 

In the second place the repair shop should 
be well equipped and operated by a com- 
petent truck repair man who should be 
a specialist on the dealer’s particular make 
of truck. Night service at regular day 
prices is an aid in holding the good will 
of the customer. 

Accessibility to a complete stock of re- 
pair parts is an important factor in first- 
class service. Another one is a service 
truck, for many lines of business require 
uninterrupted service. The only way for 
an agent to assure his customer this is to 
have a service truck constantly available. 
A charge by the hour that will cover-.the 
actual cost of this service should be made. 

The success of the motor truck dealer de- 
pends upon the service that he renders 
his patrons. If he has a reputation for 
courteous, honest dealing, his business will 
be given an added impetus in its progress 
toward success. 








Fifteen Heavy-Duty United Trucks Ready to be Sent to Cantonments 
Shown lined up at Grand Rapids, Michigan, previous to being sent to Cantonments. Ten of these 
trucks were sent to the aviation field at Rantoul, Ill., and five to Waco, Texas. They are all of either 
three or five tons capacity. 


Opportunity comes to the well-informed. Read the CCJ 
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Some History of the Motor Truck 


GROUP of coal men in one of the 

larger cities of the country who 

were gathered around a long table 

for discussion of subjects of in- 

terest after the regular monthly 

dinner meeting of the local organization, 

took up the subject of motor trucks in the 

coal business. The discussion in this case 

was particularly interesting as marking a 

decided change in sentiment having taken 
place in about a year’s time. 

I had brought up the subject of trucks 
in the coal business something like a year 
previously at a similar meeting of the coal 
men, and it had then received but little en- 
couragement. It developed from the discus- 
sion that two of the local men were using 
some heavy trucks, but mainly for sand 
and gravel and only for certain heavy 
loads and long hauls of coal. Moreover an 
authority from another city ventured the 
opinion that the entire system of delivery 
would have to be changed to make trucks 
practical. Also he thought they were only 
practical in certain cities under certain con- 
ditions. 


Early Users Pleased 


At a more recent discussion there was an 
entirely different attitude. It developed that 
during the year a dozen or more new trucks 
had been put into commission varying in 
capacity from a converted Ford to some of 
the heavier 5- to 7-ton trucks. The best 
pleased men seemed to be those who had 
put in two-ton trucks, partly because two 
tons had been the regulation wagon load 
size previously, and this seemed to make 
the two-ton truck fit in nicely with their 
trade. Some had power dumps and some 
had beds constructed after the type of coal 
bed used on their wagons with hand dumps. 

The expression at the later meeting pret- 
ty generally indicated a belief that the 
trucks would do practically all the work 
in the future, not only in the city in ques- 
tion, but there was present a visitor from 
another city where they had talked trucks 
but had not so far ventured into their use, 
who said he thought when he reported 
back home there would be more active ex- 
perimenting with them. 

Finally the discussion took on something 
of a historic nature, a reviewing of the 
progress‘of hauling from back in the days 
where it was delivered by the barrel in or- 
dinary wagons, to the coming of the one- 
ton coal-type of wagons, then the two-ton 
and finally the truck. 

What set me to thinking and called up 
some historical incidents in connection with 
inotor trucking, reaching far back, was the 
change of sentiment which had taken place 
in this one line of trade in the course of a 
year’s time, from doubts and questionings, 
to enthusiastic belief that the motor truck 
is the whole thing. 

First I thought of a gathering of lumber- 
men four or five years back where I had 
sought to introduce the subject of motor 
trucks for use in the retail lumber yard for 
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making deliveries. 1 had followed the mat- 
ter with considerable interest for years and 
thought it was one which would make a 
good subject for discussion at the annual 
gathering of the state association of lum- 
bermen. 


Trucks Interested Lumbermen 


When the matter was laid before the 
committee in charge of planning the an- 
nual gathering, however, they refused to 
consider the subject, classing it as impracti- 
cal and untimely. Later a trip made 
through the state in which a number of 
lumbermen were interviewed brought out 
the fact that the lumbermen in smaller 
towns and at country points were actively 
inquiring into the subject of truck possi- 
bilities. Since that time the truck has de- 
veloped until it is a very conspicuous fac- 
tor in lumber yard work, and the very men 
who refused to have the subject a part of 
the program at the annual meeting are now 
owners and operators of trucks themselves. 

This in a way has been the history of the 
motor truck business in practically every 
line of development for many years. 

Back something like twentv years ago 
while in the process of earning my spurs 
in journalism I was doing technical and 
mechanical features for the Old Age of 
Steel, in St. Louis. We had up for some 
attention the subject of the horseless car- 
riage, out of which was developed the auto- 
mobile and the motor truck. Many of the 
engineering and mechanical journals on 
our exchange were taking up the subject 
from various angles, and many ideas and 
inventions were the subject of articles in 
those days. 


Developed the Railroad 


I was moved by these and the surround- 
ings at that time to write a special Sunday 
story for the St. Louis Globe Democrat on 
the subject of the horseless carriage, which 
I believe constitutes one of the feature 
stories on motor subjects used in the big 
daily papers. In this I had gone back to 
those early days of steam engine develoup- 
ment where the effort was directed toward 
power locomotion rather than toward 
power for driving machines. The first 
steam engines pushed themselves along the 
road with steam power. It is interesting 
to note in this connection, too, that while 
they were passenger vehicles there de- 
veloped out of it, by mounting them on 
rails, the great railway systems of the 
world for handling freight. This point 
is significant because it looks as if the 
history is going to repeat itself in a differ- 
ent way and that out of the automobile 
idea, developed primarily for passenger ve- 
hicles and pleasure, we are to derive a 
freight carrying or industrial system of 
motor trucks that will be as big compara- 
tively as the railway systems themselves 
which were developed out of the original 
effort at building a horseless carriage. 


In winding up the Sunday story referred 
to I recall that comment was made upon 
the cumbersomeness of the steering gear 
of traction engines and other vehicles, and 
offered the suggestion that something less 
cumbersome would have to be developed 
to make the power driven road vehicles 
satisfactory. 

Pretty soon afterward the editors and 
publishers of the Age and Steel called me 
ito the office and asked me to look into 
a new gasoline engine being advertised by 
a local manufacturer. He was advertising 
an engine that would develop six horse- 
power and only weighed 60 lb. Some 
of the readers of the paper had been writ- 
ing in to inquire about the reliability of 
it, to know whether it was a fake or 
whether it was the real thing. So they re. 
quested me to go investigate and report. 

I am sorry now that I did not attach 
enough importance to the incident to keep 
a memorandum of the name and exact lo- 
cation. It was somewhere in the heart 
of St. Louis, and the maker of the new 
engine willingly demonstrated it to me, 
He had one mounted on a timber with, I 
believe, a brake attachment to demon- 
strate its pulling power. Then he had 
another unmounted, which I was invited 
to handle and lift, and I judged it to 
weigh not appreciably more than 90 lb. 


The First Light-Weight Engine 


Of course we can look back now and 
think of this with a smile because we can 
see that 6 horsepower multiplied several 
times today in engines not weighing more 
than 90 lb. But at that time it was an 
achievement that taxed the credulity of 
the public almost as much as if a man had 
announced that he had a machine that 
would fly. Moreover, it was one of the 
important steps which marked the success- 
ful introduction of the automobile. 

There was another one of the important 
steps found at the same time. After 
demonstrating the engine, this inventor took 
me outside where he had constructed a 
buggy-like vehicle, where instead of the 
entire front axle swinging to steer or guide 
it, each of the front wheels was pivoted, 
the axle remaining rigid. These wheels 
were pivoted and hitched up pretty much 
like the standard steering gear of an auto- 
mobile or motor truck of today, and if 
not the forerunner of all modern steering, 
it was at least the first of this type I had 
encountered. Time has proven, too, that 
he had the right idea, the idea I had guess- 
ed at and mentioned in the Sunday story 
for the Globe Democrat. What we needed 
then, and what we developed later to make 
the automobile and commercial vehicle a 
success, was light weight engines and a 
less cumbersome steering gear. 

From that time to this there have al- 
ways been two problems before the motor 
industry. One, that of solving the mechant- 
cal questions involved, and the other, over- 
coming prejudice and convincing the public 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” The CCJ keeps you fully posted 
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of the possibilities of power driven vehi- 
cles. Unbelief and having to be shown is 
one of the most persistent characteristics 
of the public mind, and it is with us in 
different form today, just as it was with 
us twenty years ago, when the pioneers of 
the industry here were bringing out their 
most important inventions. 

For example, many people are just now 
awakening to the fact that efficiency in 
using the motor truck does not necessarily 
depend upon tonnage and keeping it em- 
ployed steadily. ; 

One of the serious handicaps about sell- 
ing motor trucks in some lines of indus- 
try has been the fact that as soon as a 
man gets to thinking about motor trucks 
he gets to figuring on how much tonnage 
he has to haul and whether or not he has 
enough to keep a truck busy so that it will 
yield a full measure of return on his in- 
vestment. 

Things of this kind are encountered es- 
pecially in various branches of the wood 
working industry, among furniture manu- 
facturers, flooring manufacturers and the 
makers of handles, wood specialties and 
other manufactured articles calling for 
some hauling to railway depots, hauling for 
local delivery, etc., all of which requires 
wagons and teams, but does not always re- 
quire steady work like some other branches 
of the industry. 

Box factories and cooperage plants may 
often figure a tonnage that will keep the 
truck employed, whereas the demand in 
some other lines will not have any great 
tonnage compared to these. So the man 
in other lines is likely to say right off the 
reel that he doesn’t think the truck practi- 
cal in his case. 
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This argument was punctured in the 
rounds by a manufacturer of parquetry 
flooring who has been using a truck for 
four or five years, and expresses the opin- 
ion that any man who has more hauling to 
do than can be taken care of with a one- 
horse wagon can afford a truck. He points 
out that if the truck is not employed stead- 
ily it is not wearing out as fast, conse- 
quently the depreciation charge is less. 
Moreover, when it is standing idle it is 
costing nothing. 

[In short, his experience goes to prove 
that the matter of efficiency practically bal- 
ances itself regardless of tonnage, and that 
many people have been misled on _ the 
theory that when they buy a truck they 
must keep it employed all the time to make 
it yield returns. 


In Police Service 
for Ten Years 


The first motor patrol 
on the New York Police 
force. This G. V., which 
was bought in 1907, is cenenan 
still doing active service. “72 


Ambulance Body 
on King Chassis 


The King Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, 
Mich., is placing its 
standard eight-cylin- 
der King chassis un- 
der the bodies that 
will be used by the 
ambulance corps of the 
United States Marine 
Corps. This arm of 
the Government serv- 
ice is also using the 
eight-cylinder King 
chassis under their 
light-armored motor 
cars, and in using 
them under their am- 
bulances are able to 
standardize in case of 
needing parts. 

The bodies have 
medicine chests, two 
water tanks, recepta- 
cles for bandages, and 
other necessities used 
for the care of the sick 
or wounded on the 
battlefield. 
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This, then, is the problem of today 
among truck salesmen in many lines. To 
convince those requiring only a limited 
service and light sizes in trucks that the 
motor truck will give a good account of 
itself there just as well as where the ton- 
nage is heavy and the duty arduous. 








New York’s First Auto Patrol 


is Still in Active Service 
By GEORGE W. GRUPP 
It is interesting to note that the first 
auto patrol used in New York City is 
still giving satisfactory service. This G. 
V. truck was bought by the city in 1907 


for the twenty-third precinct. Since then, 
of course, a great many others have been 
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added until today New York may rightly 
boast of having the largest fleet of electric 
police patrols in this country. These pa- 
trols are stationed at the 13th, Clinton, 5th 
and 2oth precincts. The old electric has 
been lately transferred to the Greenwich 
Street precinct. 

In spite of this truck doing ten years’ 
service it is as noiseless as a new machine. 
It covers from 50 to 75 miles a day and 
sometimes as high as 110 to 115 miles. 
To operate this machine it costs the city 
only 7% cents a mile. This was the first 
vehicle to arrive on the scene of the fam- 
ous Triangle Shirt Factory fire, in 1911, 
in which fire over one hundred lives were 
lost. 


Tue City Councit or Detroit may lim- 
it the size and use of heavy duty trucks 
and trailers and possibly increase the 
width of steel tires. 

THe New York STREET CLEANING DE- 
PARTMENT recently purchased 12 immense 
motor-driven street flushers, which with 
tank filled weigh 15 tons. The tanks hold 
1800 gallons of water. 

BurLINGTON Motor Truck Co., Burling- 
ton, Wis., organized at $50,000, has leased 
manufacturing quarters and will build 600 
commercial car units for attachment to 
Ford chassis by January tst of next year. 

GENERAL Morors Co., Detroit, will build 
a forge shop requiring nine 10 to 15-ton 
electric traveling cranes and other shop 
equipment. 


All phases of the truck industry covered best in the CCJ 








WO motor trucks have eliminated 
a branch establishment, a branch 
manager, a bookkeeper, a plant 
foreman, two horse-drawn wagons, 
and two drivers for a provision 
company in Cleveland—all at a cost barely 
equal to previous charges for freight and 
drayage alone. The motor trucks are also 
increasing sales through giving prompter 
service, as well as cutting costs, on business 
that was formerly handled over the rail- 
roads. 

To the west of Cleveland, 26 and 30 
miles respectively from the company plant, 
lie the two thriving centers of Elyria and 
Lorain. Along the roads leading to each 
town are smaller suburban localities not 
to be overlooked as desirable markets. 
Originally the provision company had a 
branch house with cold storage equipment 
at Lorain, manned by the force of five 
employees enumerated. 

To supply the needs of this station a 
freight car was routed each day to Lorain 
by way of Elyria, the shipment being made 
up partly of goods to fill orders, and part- 
ly for stock. The car arrived at Elyria, 
under normal schedule, on the day after 
packing. There it was uncoupled and 
Elyria shipments were removed. On the 
second day after packing, if all went well, 
it reached Lorain. There the remaining 
goods were unloaded, transferred to a 
wagon, and hauled to the branch house for 
storage or distribution. Orders could not 
be delivered to the customer’s place of 
business until at least the third day after 
the car was packed. 


Truck Solves the Problem 


This delay was costly in two ways. Be- 
cause the provision business is highly sen- 
sitive to weather and other conditions. it 
is difficult to forecast demand. For this 
reason the branch was not infrequently 
overstocked on individual lines, with the 
consequent danger of loss through deteri- 
oration. Reduced prices as an inducement 
to move excess stock were not unusual. 
Also, there was a continual danger of com- 
plaints from the customer because the goods 
were three days “on the road” to him. 
From both angles conditions were highly 
unsatisfactory to the company when they 
decided to employ motor trucks to develop 
and handle this desirable suburban and 
small town trade. 


The present plan presents some graphic 
and profitable contrast. Of the former 
force at Lorain only the two salesmen re- 
main. One is stationed there, the other 
has his Headquarters at Elyria. Each 
covers his town and way-station toward 
Cleveland during the day, and mails in his 
order special delivery in time to reach the 
Cleveland plant in the early evening. 

Each order is numbered serially by the 
salesman in the order that it should be 


*Reprinted from the September, 1917, issue of 
System. 
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Using Motor Trucks for Long Hauls 





Have you noticed a typical freight 
yard recently, with its dozens of loaded 
cars awaiting shipment?—because, if 
you have, you'll no doubt appreciate 
more readily why many concerns are 
having to reorganize their delivery 
methods somewhat like the concern 
described in this article. 











Advertising in the CCJ is memory insurance. 


delivered. The truck-packer then packs the 
truck in reverse order, so that the driver 
need waste no time in locating the next 
delivery. In other words, the salesman 
routes the truck among his customers each 
trip in the order which he, from his famil- 
iarity with the locality, knows will save 
time and mileage. The packer observes his 
instructions, and the driver has merely to 
follow these exact directions in covering 
his route. 

The orders received in the early evening 
are packed in the early morning hours, and 
the truck leaves the home plant at six 
in the morning. A three-ton truck operates 
daily over the route to Lorain, delivering 
at intermediate points also. The Elyria 
route is covered every other day by a 3-ton 
or a 1%4-ton machine, depending on the 
bulk of the orders on hand (goods are no 
longer shipped for “stock”). If the 1%- 
ton truck makes the trip the three-ton truck 
is employed on city hauling. The monthly 
average mileage of the Lorain truck is in 
the neighborhood of 1,700 miles. 

While the solution of the company’s 
Elyria-Lorain problem, because of the 
abandonment of the branch station, repre- 
sents the greatest saving through using 
motor trucks, the company operates two 
other notable routes which are interesting— 
in one case because of the number of com- 
munities served, and in the other because 
of the greater length of haul. 


Freight Deliveries Slow 


On alternate days a truck operates from 
Cleveland directly east through Wickliffe, 
Willoughby, West Mentor, and Mentor, to 
Painesville, 29 miles out. On three days a 
week also a similar service covers a 90-mile 
route reaching Twinsburg, Hudson, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Kent and Ravenna—the last 
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named is some 39 miles south of Cleveland, 

The Painesville route illustrates the 
difficulty of freight shipments. In that 
territory the company had the alternative 
of paying a flat charge of $5 for each 
way-station stopover, or of paying freight 
on the full carload to the farthest point, 
In either instance, freight service was 
necessarily slow. 

To summarize briefly the many adyant- 
ages which this company feels that it de- 
rives from motor truck delivery to towns 
nearby: 


(1) The trucks operate at a cost no 
greater than the sum of the freight costs 
and drayage charges of the earlier system, 
The previous overhead expense of the 
branch station, made up of five salaries, 
rent, upkeep, supplies, and depreciation, is 
now a total saving of no inconsiderable 
size. 

(2) All goods now reach the customer 
absolutely fresh, always on the same day 
that they leave the plant. Over half of 
the orders are delivered the day after they 
are placed. These two facts are naturally 
proving powerful sales arguments, imme- 
diately apparent in results. 


(3) The company is practically free from 
costly delays, their resultant complaints from 
customers, and claims against the railroads 
for depreciation—expensive in the time 
they formerly consumed for the office de- 
partments. With truck delivery the whole 
transaction is personal, from the time that 
the salesman enters the order to the minute 
that the truck driver, the company’s repre- 
sentative, unloads the goods at the custo- 
mer’s place of business. All the many 
chances for misunderstandings, mistakes, 
and delays which developed under the old 
system—where both a railroad company 
and a drayman handled the goods in ship- 
ment—are now eliminated. 

(4) Perhaps the most graphic result of 
the new policy, however, is the fact that 
the company’s sales charts show that the 
cost of selling and delivery in the Lorain- 
Elyria territory has been cut one-half. All 
the other advantages may therefore be 
fairly regarded as “velvet.” 





NewStyle Dumping 
Body Being Used 
in Great Britain 

The latest style of 
British dumping truck 
has a_ two-compart- 
mentbody. The hinges 
on either of the com- 
partment flaps are 
worked separately by 
a lever. The crank of 
the hand-worked tip- 
ping gear can be seen 
in position at the side. 
For ease in loading, 
the side tops can be 
dropped. 


“Out of 








sight, out of mind,” you know 
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TRACTOR 
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What you ought to know 


about tractors, their parts 
and accessories. 


The Chilton Tractor Index 
will make its appearance 
shortly after the first of 
the year. 


$1.00 a Copy. Order now 


Market & 49th Streets 


Chilton Company Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Woonsocket Offers Elevating 
and Dumping Bodies 


A well built dumping body with a hoist 
has been recently designed by the Woon- 
socket Wagon Mfg. Co., 2-38 Worrall St., 
Woonsocket, R. I. It is steel throughout 
with rounded bottom corners. With the 
hoist either a plain dumping or a rear ele- 
vating position can be had. The plain 
dumping position gives an inclined plane of 
50 deg. and the other position gives a 3-ft. 
elevation and an inclination of 30 deg. 

In changing the operation of the body 
from rear elevating to rear dumping, a cable 
at the front end of the body is released. 
There are said to be no pins or other loose 








Two Views of the Woonsocket Body 


Above, the body is in the rear elevated dump- 
ing position, giving an inclined plane of thirty 
degrees. Below, the body is shown in its normal 
position. 


parts to lose. The gears are crucible steel 
and together with the worm are enclosed in 
a grease-tight case. The worm gear is 
said to prevent the body from running 
down until desired. The lifting arms are 
steel hand forgings and the long arms are 
4-in. Carnegie Channel steel. 

The tailboard has a scuttle door and a 
chain for bag coal carrying. The top tail- 
board is removable. The body can be ar- 
ranged for either hand or power operation. 
When power is used, a special reversing 
mechanism is furnished, which includes a 
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separate small transmission that is placed 
in any position to drive from any suitable 
power attachment that the truck may have. 


The body can be used on trucks of from’ 


I- to 714-ton capacities. Mounting on chas- 
sis requires about two hours. 


Double Use of Trucks 


Casey Brothers, Scranton, Pa., propri- 
etors of the Hotel Casey and of a wholesale 
liquor store, have recently made over into a 
service truck, an autobus which had lived 
its life in that capacity. The truck is a 2- 
ton Autocar. It was bought with a closed 
body with windows, the familiar type of 
hotel depot bus, and was made over by the 
head chauffeur and a mechanic. It now 
does general work and is giving good ser- 
vice on the steep grades in the city. 

The firm uses two new Autocar buses 
which operate between the Hotel Casey and 
the depots of the Erie, Lackawanna, D. & 
H. and Central Railroads, the Laurel line, 
and occasionally, an interurban electric line. 

The wholesale business of the firm uses a 
power hoist dump truck, a heavy Mack for 
city delivery, a 1-ton Reo and a Ford with 
delivery bodies. Deliveries are made 
throughout the city, and as far away as 
Carbondale, Wilkes-Barre and Dalton, re- 
spectively distant, in different directions, 18 
18, and 12 miles. 


The Autocar Depot 
’*Bus of the Hotel 
Casey, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 





Interesting Special Form of Industrial Truck for Hauling Building Material 





The illustration 
shows a rig recently 
placed on the market, 
which possesses small 
size, simplicity and 
speed of operation. 


The motive unit is 
an electric-driven in- 
dustrial truck of two 
tons capacity, similar 
to those commonly 
used in warehouses 
and railroad stations, 
for handling trunks, 
boxes, etc. Upon this 
truck is mounted a 
Lee side-dumping 
hopper of 1% yd. 
capacity. 

Overall dimensions 
of the complete ma- 
chine are: length, 
8 ft.; width, ft. 
height, 4 ft. Hoppers, 
: dumping off the end 
of the truck, are also 
manufactured. Both 
outfits are sold by the 
Buda Company, Rail- 
way Exchange Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 
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Universal Joints on ’Buses 


A while ago a good deal of discussion 
and surmise was aroused in America by 
the statement in an §. A. E. paper that 
the London bus companies had not found 
the flexible leather ring joint satisfactory 
for their propeller shafts, and had replac- 
ed them by the older fashioned universal 
joint. 

The reason for this was not fully given 
at the time, but since then it has been 
learned that it was found more particy- 
larly with light loads that the leather 
joints would not stand up to working at 
the more acute angles that resulted from 
running the car entirely light. The result 
was that, though the joints showed no 
sign of distress with occasional light run- 
ning, constant work under these condi- 
tions made the leather tear, and even with 
a thin sheet of spring steel introduced be- 
tween the layers of leather, this tearing 
still took place. 

With Hardy’s fabric of canvas and rub- 
ber it was found that the material stretch- 
ed and the consequent play led to a regular 
“lumping” on the propeller shaft, which 
sometimes had serious results 

On the other hand when vehicles are 
constantly laden, or the frame is weighed 
down until a fairly favorable angle for the 
propeller shaft is reached, the flexible 
leather joints stand up admirably and more 





than one firm of users has absolutely re- 
fused to replace their leathers by knuckle 
joints, in spite of all the persuasions of 
the makers. 





N.A.C.C. to Eliminate Cut-Out 


The members of the N. A. C. C. ata 
recent meeting declared the muffler cut-out 
a nuisance and unanimously voted for its 
elimination on the cars they build in the 
future. This concerns the cut-out so far 
as it can be operated from the driver's 
partments will be conducted. He will be 
the Chamber do not fit the muffler cut 
outs to their present cars and all makers 
voted that they should be eliminated in the 
new products. Cars have ample power So 
that the slight increase in speed which may 
come from the use of the cut-out is of no 
importance. There may be times in adjust- 
ing the engine where a cut-out is useful, 
but in such cases it may be operated from 
under the car. 


Why is the CCJ the only truck paper a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations? Here’s food for thought 
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Metz One-Ton Truck Rear-End 
and Front-End Attachments 


Two rear-end truck unit attachments and 
a front-end truck power unit are being 
manufactured by the Metz Co., Waltham, 
Mass. The only essential difference be- 
tween the two rear-end units is that one 
has a chain drive and the other an internal 
gear drive. 

The chain drive unit sells for $350, f.o.b. 
Waltham. It has a 5-in. channel steel 
frame, 168 in. long and 32 in. wide. The 
axle is 2% in. and has solid, durable roller 
bearings. Two semi-elliptic side springs, 
2% in. wide, having ten leaves, take the 
road and load shocks. Heavy artillery 
wheels of twelve 2-in. spokes each and 
equipped with 32 x 3!4-in. pressed-on Good- 
rich tires increase the load capacity and 
durability of the unit. The rollers of the 
chain are 34 in. diam., 34 in. wide and have 





a 1%4-in. pitch, The speed rate of the 
unit is 15 m.p.h. with a gear ratio of 40:18. 
The loading space in back of the seat de- 
pends on the type of body used. When at- 
tached to the Ford chassis the whvelbase is 
125 in. and the tread is 56 in. The weight 
of the unit is about 1000 Ib. 


The Front-End Power Plant 


The Metz Co. is also offering a front- 
end power plant for $500, f.o.b. factory. It 





A Side View of the Metz One-Ton Truck 
Attachment, Gear Drive 


The Metz Front- 
End Power Plant 
Unit Attached 
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has a Metz 25 h.p., 4-cylinder, water-cooled 
engine, the cylinders of which are cast en- 
bloc, with ample water jackets and valve 
chambers. The steel crankshaft is sup- 
ported on three main bearings of liberal 
dimensions. All the valves are mechani- 
cally operated and interchangeable. An 
effectively lubricated camshaft is enclosed 
within the crankcase. Inlet and exhaust 
valves are on the right side of the cyl- 
inders. 

The upper half of the crankcase is car- 
ried on two steel channel sections, bolted to 
the main frame. The bottom section is 
an oil well and can be easily removed for 
inspection. The splash system of lubri- 
cation is used of which a constant level and 
an overhead distributing reservoir are fea- 
tures. An A. W. T. carburetor with a 
float feed and automatic regulation for en- 
gine speeds is used. The ignition is ob- 
tained through the Atwater-Kent system 


A Plan View of the 
One-Ton Truck At- 
tachment offered by 
the Metz Company 


together with a Westinghouse generator 
and a Willard storage battery. The en- 
gine is started by a Westinghouse starting 
motor equipped with a Bendix pinion. 


A Westinghouse generator with an auto- 
matic regulator that retains a reserve volt- 
age is used in supplying current for the 
lighting system. The two front wheels are 
31 x 3% in. with Goodrich tires. A stand- 
ard three-speed selective type transmission 
in unit with the motor is supplied with a 
left hand drive and center control. 

A 2-ton or more truck attachment, selling 
for $400, is also offered together with the 
above units. It is of heavier construction 
to sustain the added weight and has an 
approximate weight of 1300 Ib. 











The Ashland Ratchet Jack 


The Ashland Products Co., Ashland, O., 
is producing a ratchet jack controlled by 
a handle and a small reverse member. This 
jack obviates the necessity of getting under 
the car to operate the jack or to change 
the direction that the load is to go. 

To raise a load the handle shown above 
is placed in the socket with the word “Up” 
on the upper part of the handle. The load 
is then raised by moving the handle up and 
down. To lower a load the same opera- 





The Ashland Ratchet Jack and Handle 


tions are repeated when the handle is in- 
serted with the word “Down” uppermost. 
There are no springs or other unnecessary 
devices to hold the handle in the socket. 
The jack is said to be foolproof and the 
handle has a lug on it to prevent its inser- 
tion from damaging any of the smaller 
parts of the jack. There are seven parts 
combined to make the ratchet jack com- 
plete and it occupies a small space in the 
tool box. 

This ratchet jack also has an instant re- 
lease attachment in the form of a small 
button and by pressing this through the 
side of the stand or housing the pawls are 
disengaged, allowing the rack to drop. 


Bupa Co., Harvey, Ill., is offering $1,- 
000,000 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock for sale. This company manufac- 
tures motor truck engines and other 
equipment. 


Merit wins—that’s why the CCJ is the leader 
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Dunn Counterbalancing Attach- 
ment for Ford Crankshaft 


Counterbalancing weights for the Ford 
crankshaft, designed to absorb excess vi- 
brations and produce smoother running at 
high speeds, are being produced by the 
Dunn Counterbalance Co., Clarinda, Iowa. 
Since the original Ford crankshaft was not 
designed to take counterbalances, the Dunn 
weights must be attached to the oblique 
arm connecting the crank pins instead of 
to the crank arms nearest the main bear- 
ings. 

When attached in this position the same 
results are declared to be obtained because 
the counterweights set up centrifugal forces 
in Opposition to those produced by the origi- 














































The Dunn Weights as They Appear When 
Attached to the Ford Crankshaft 


nal shaft. Besides eliminating friction in 
the bearings, counterbalances are said to 
automatically annul the loss between pow- 
er impulses and to offset the driving force 
conducted to the piston, and thence to all 
parts of the engine. 

When the mixture explodes in the cylin- 
der, a sudden blow is transmitted to the re- 
ciprocating parts, the crankshaft springs 
ahead, and, as there is nothing to hold or 
neutralize this force, it tends to spring back 
again. This causes vibration, or wasted en- 
ergy. Excessive energy is wasted continu- 
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ally while the motor is in operation. When 
the crankshaft is properly counterbalanced 
this wasted energy is arrested and turned 
into reserve power, the force of the explo- 
sion is absorbed and neutralized without 
taking away its driving effect, and destruct- 
ive, power-absorbing vibration is practically 
ended. 

The Dunn counterbalancing weight can be 
attached to the crankshaft without disman- 
tling or altering the engine. A _ socket 
wrench is the only tool required. A ccm- 
plete set of weights retails for $12.50. 


The Hiatt Manifold for Fords 


The Hiatt Manifold Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is marketing a manifold, for Fords 
only, for which more mileage and a smooth- 
er running engine are claimed. 

It replaces the one on the Ford car and 
differs from the latter in that it has a hol- 
low pipe on the inside of the body. This 
pipe conveys air from the outside which 
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The Hiatt Manifold Attachment 


combines with the water vapor coming 
from the radiator through a small copper 
pipe. This mixture is superheated in pass- 
ing through the pipe by exhaust gases 
around the internal pipe. Upon collecting 
in the dome, this superheated, vapor-laden 
air becomes a gas which combines with 
the fuel gas to produce a readily exploded 
mixture. 

The Hiatt manifold is sold complete for 
$15, with all minor attachments for fitting 
to a Ford engine, complete directions, etc. 





The Parry Body for the New Ford Ton Truck, With an All-Season Cab 


A line of bodies suitable for the new Ford truck is being manufactured by the Parry Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Above is shown the No. 610 express body together with the No. 52 all- 


season cab. 


The body is sturdily constructed and well ironed. 


If extra ventilation is desired in the 


cab, the pins are removed from the hinges and the right door taken off. There are hinged windows on 


each side of the cab and a curtain in the rear. 


The CCJ is built upon the lasting foundation of honest 
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Engine Stand for Fords 


By using this stand all the bearings on 
the engine can be fitted in one operation, 
The engine can also be assembled on the 
stand and worked in before it is put on 
the car. An extra bracket that bolts to the 





The Goodale Stand With an Engine in Place 








side of the stand allows the engine to be 
turned to any position, for valve grinding, 
placing the head plate, or for bolting the 
crankcase to the transmission if the crank- 
case is removed from the car. This bracket 
costs $16.40 extra. 

Either a reamer for the main bearings 
alone or one that does the same work and 
also fits all connecting-rod bearings at one 
time, if the pistons are left in the cylinders, 
can be had. This makes possible the tru- 
ing of all bearings at the same time. The 
Goodale Motor Stand Co., Iola, Kansas, is 
marketing this stand for $76.50, f.o.b. fac- 
tory. 
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The Tungsten Extra Heavy Spark Plug 


A spark plug of extra heavy construction is 
being marketed by the Tungsten Manufacturing 
Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. It is composed 
of a heavy shell and bushing, a large porcelain 
insulator, a heavy central electrode, copper and 
asbestos washers and gaskets, a spring lock 
washer, a brass ring, a large tightening nut anda 
terminal cap. The firing point is kept clear of oil 
by its position and the shape of the ends of the 
electrodes. The Tungsten plug is made in dif- 
ferent sizes and types for different engines. It is 


guaranteed against defects in material or work- 
manship and is claimed to give a fat, hot spark 
under all conditions. 





circulation 
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«“9-in-1’’ Model Woodward 
Transmission for Fords 


A reversible transmission for Ford cars, 
giving either overdrive or underdrive gear 
ratios, has been developed and is now mar- 
keted to the trade in addition to the orig- 
inal Woodward four-speeds for Fords. The 
new “2-in-1” model is manufactured for 
mounting in the forward position, which 
can be reached by removing the floor 





“9-in-1”” Model Woodward Transmission 


Opening this gear box requires the removal 
of only four bolts 


boards. The gear shift lever runs direct 
to the gear box. The construction practi- 
cally gives two transmissions in one, as it 
can be changed from overdrive to under- 
drive, or vice versa, by simply unbolting 
and reversing the gearcase. The underdrive 
assembly gives all drives under high, with 
direct on high, and the following gear ra- 
tios: Low, 15 to 1; second, 10 to 1; third, 
5 1-6 to 1; high, 3 7-11 to 1; direct drive 
on high. When the overdrive combination 
is wanted, the transmission is unbolted, re- 
versed and bolted in again. The overdrive 





Appearance of the Transmission Applied 


Accessibility through the floorboards facilitates 
lubrication and inspection of gears 


Position gives the following gear ratios: 
High, 2 2-11 to 1; third, 3 7-11 to 1, direct 
drive on third; second, 6 to 1; low, 10 to 1. 
It is apparent that the overdrive position 
gives extra high speed for touring cars or 
lightly loaded commercial vehicles. The 
underdrive gives a very effective low speed 
tatio for commercial work and heavy tour- 
ing, such as a transcontinental trip. The 
reversibility enables a man to get full ad- 
Vantages of either drive by using a single 
4speed transmission. The underdrive has 
Proven especially effective in commercial 
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work, also in camp touring, where heavy 
loads, and sometimes a trailer in addition 
must be carried through all kinds of coun- 
try. Mud and sand conditions also favor 
satisfactory performance of cars equipped 
with this transmission. 

This front end transmission for Fords 
does not displace the Woodward rear end, 
four-speeds for Fords, but is marketed as 
an addition to the line. The price is $60 
f.o.b. Los Angeles, and the Woodward 
Truck Attachment Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
is the maker. 


A Special Petry Cut-Out 


The N. A. Petry Co., Inc., 1309 Race St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is manufacturing a cut- 
out designed to comply with government 
specifications. These specifications include 
a gas-tight, non-fluttering valve, a control 





The Petry Cut-Out, Designed to Comply 
With Government Specifications 


lever operated by hand and the cut-out be- 
ing used to tune up the engine. 

The valve lever of the special Petry cut- 
out can be adjusted to seven different posi- 
tions and the leverage afforded makes op- 
eration easy. The valve remains in the 
position desired—either open or closed. The 
flared opening of the cut-out intensifies the 
sound, so that it is possible to distinguish 
between the different exhausts, from the 
various cylinders while the engine is run- 
ning at low speed. 





THe O’Nemt Mere. Co., Detroit, man- 
ufacturer of truck, cab and delivery bod- 
ies, is about to begin the erection of a 
larger factory. 
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The Shortless Timer for Fords 


A timer designed to replace the one al- 
ready on the Ford model T car is being 
made by the American Automobile Acces- 
sories Co., 2776 Francis Place, Chicago, III. 





This Shortless Timer Replaces the One 
Furnished With the Ford Car 


The wires are well insulated and are so 
arranged that confusion is eliminated. Ef- 
fective connections are made possible by 
the absence of binding posts. 

The Shortless timer is made in two parts 
—the insulating block and the wire cable 
being one unit, while the commutator ring 
is made separate and can be replaced with- 
out touching the wires. This ring is strong 
and durable and retails for 75 cents. The 
only connections necessary to make in at- 
taching the timer are those on the dash 
terminals. The price of the timer complete 
with all necessary wiring is $s. 


THe MunicipaL Councit of the City of 
Paris has placed orders for $2,260,000 
worth of trucks—1oo Fiat 3%4-ton and 100 
Pierce-Arrow 5-ton trucks and $620,000 on 
spare parts. These trucks are to be used 
in the distribution of coal, flour and gen- 
eral foodstuffs in Paris and surrounding 
territory during the coming winter. The 
trucks will be under the entire control of 
the city and all drivers and mechanics will 
be in the pay of the city. Special garages 
are being erected. 





The Egan Device Carried on a Wrecking Car to Help Bring in Disabled Machines 


A device designed to handle wrecked automobiles and convey them to the place where permanent 
repairs can be made, is being marketed by the Egan Wrecking Truck Company, First National Bank 


Building, Chicago, Ill. 
bring a wrecked car into the shop in a short time. 


apparatus in the shop. 


It can be attached to any service automobile and one man is said to be able to 
When attached to the service car the device does not 
interfere with the use of the car for other purposes. 


When not in use it can be used as a hoisting 


It consists of a hoisting attachment, a set of auxiliary axles with wheels, and an automatic drawbar 


and steering device that makes towing easy. 


The wrecked car is towed three feet behind the service 


car, and collisions, slacking and tow-rope breaking is avoided. When stored the device entire occupies a 
space 76x60in. Above is shown the apparatus on a wrecking car of the Egan Company. 


Make your product pay—advertise in the CCJ 
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New Daye Buick Carburetor 


In this carburetor the fuel enters the 
bowl RB through the usual type of valve 
PV, controlled by a float PF, which main- 
tains a constant level of fuel in the bowl. 
The fuel passes from the bowl through the 
screen shown in the illustration into a cyl- 
inder in the center of the bowl. In this 
cylinder, free to move up and down, is a 
hollow piston PP, having a hook-shaped 
head, that hangs on the end of the shutter 
PS. This shutter turns on a shaft RH 
and when occupying the position shown in 
the illustration, the passage through the 
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The Dave Buick Carburetor, Showing the 
Construction Features in Phantom 


carburetor is wide open. When in the 
position shown by the dotted lines, the pas- 
sage is closed except for an opening in the 
end of the shutter and in the head of the 
piston. At the slowest motor speed, as 
when running idle, the shutter is in the 
latter position. 

The fuel is then drawn up from the hol- 
low inside of the piston through the jet Y, 
and is mixed with the air that is passing 
this jet. The opening of the jet is control- 
led by a screw, the head of which is indi- 
cated at PI. As the engine speed is in- 
creased by opening the throttle PU, the 
shutter is raised by the increased speed of 
the incoming air, and this raises the piston. 
The piston has, on its side nearest the 
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throttle, a flattened face X, and as the pis- 
ton is raised a small opening is made be- 
tween this flattened face and the cylinder in 
which the piston travels, through which ad- 
ditional fuel is drawn out. ‘This flattening 
of the piston increases toward the bottom 
so that as the piston is lifted by an increas- 
ing engine speed, larger fuel opening is 
provided. 

The operation of the instrument is auto- 
matic—there is no connection between the 
throttle and the shutter and piston, the 
latter parts being operated by the current 
of air drawn into the cylinders. 

The graduation of the flattened face of the 
piston is pre-determined and does not re- 
quire adjustment. The only adjustment re- 
quired is of the idle jet by the idle screw PI. 

The Dave Buick carburetor is manufac- 
tured by the Jackson Carburetor Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., in styles to fit all cars, from the 
Ford to the big multi-cylinder types. 


Axleford Truck Attachment 


A new Ford attachment, known as the 
Axleford 34-ton truck attachment, is being 
manufactured by the Axleford Truck Co., 
4074 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 

The Axleford load-carrier is a_heat- 
treated electric steel reinforcement for the 
Ford rear-axle housing. It attaches direct- 
ly to and virtually becomes a part of the 
rear axle. It does not attach to the drive 
shaft, and the gear ratio remains the same 
as in the original Ford, so that the regular 
engine speed delivers the Ford mileage per 
hour. Attachment is made quickly and 
easily without changing any mechanical 
part or adjustment of the Ford car and the 
device is particularly valuable for quick de- 
livery and light trucking. 

Spring supports are integral with the 
Axleford load-carrier and the load is evenly 
balanced and carried out to the ends of the 
axle. Springs are mounted on large diame- 
ter case-hardened pivot-bolts to overcome 
excess wear and prevent the bending of 
the drive shaft under a heavy load. The 
spring shackles are drop forgings, and 
special oil-tempered springs 2%4 in. wide 
are used. The spring brackets are crucible 
steel of large area for substantial attach- 





The Axleford Attachment Fitted to the Ford Rear-Axle Housing 





The Audit Bureau of Circulations means Circulation Facts—not Unverified Claims. 
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ment to the body sills. All bearings and 
spring-eyes are bushed and grease Cups are 
integral with the bolts. 

The Axleford 34-ton truck attachment is 
sold by the Axleford Truck Co. for $87.50, 
f.o.b. Chicago. 


Pittsfield Offers an Airplane 
Type Spark Plug 


On account of the high compression jp 
the airplane engines and because they Op- 
erate on open throttle most of the time 
causing the development of excessive heat, 
the spark plugs used must be of special 
construction. An airplane type spark plug 
brought out by the Pittsfield Spark Coil 
of suitable construction has just been 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

The core C of this plug is mica, with 
square shoulders. Two gasket seats are af- 
forded by the square shoulders so that ac- 


The Pittsfield Air- 
plane-Type Spark 
Plug,ShowingFinned 
Section and Spark 
Gap. 











curate centering and a tight joint are ob- 
tained when the core is clamped in the shell 
by the check nut E. Heat radiation through 
the stem is improved by making the plug 
short. A baffle plate O at the lower end of 
the mica. This baffle plate is perforated to 
the shell tends to keep the oil away from 
prevent the pre-ignition of the new charge, 
due to the pocketing of the burnt gases be- 
hind the baffle plate. The construction also 
brings the firing point out into the firing 
chamber, at the same time retaining the 
advantages of the closed-end type. 

The stem is brass or copper for greatest 
heat conduction and the central electrode 
is swedged into the bottom of the stem to 
secure it. A large heat radiating surface 1s 
obtained by finning the shell. The possi 
bility of leakage past the threads on the 
stem is reduced by riveting the stem into 
the top of the finned part, which is slightly 
countersunk. A slip terminal may be used 
through a neck in the upper part of the 
finned section. ‘ 

This plug can be obtained with or with- 
out the finned part, as desired. The advan- 
tages claimed for the plug are simplicity of 
construction, positive clamping said to pro- 
vide a gas-tight connection, durability an 
economy. 
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Improved Combination Oil and Grease Gun 


The Randall-Faichney Company, Incorporated, 
76 Atherton Street, Boston, Mass., announces a 
new 1918 model combination oil and grease gun. 
The barrel of the new model is heavy, seamless 
brass tubing, polished and lacquered. By spin- 
ning a bayonet-catch nut the gun is converted 
from an oil to a grease gun, or vice versa. The 
brass piston is lapped to fit tightly and prevent 
leakage. The piston rod, carrying a square-cut 
thread, forces the lubricant with ease and speed. 
The square wheel grip affords a firm handhold 
when the fingers are greasy. Three sizes are 
made, 6,9 and 12 oz. The prices are $4.50, $5 
and $5.50 respectively. 





Piston Fitted With V-Plex Rings 


This ring is made in three segments, the cen- 
tral one being “‘V” shaped, which causes the two 
outer ones to press against the side walls of the 
ting groove. The advantages claimed for this 
ting are increased power of the motor, increased 
mileage, proper distribution of oil, uniform pres- 
Sure against the cylinder walls and the elimina- 
tion of the knock in the engine. The ring is made 
of high-tensile, close-grain, hard, spring cast iron. 
It is sold by the Tri-Plex Sales Company, 1705 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill., for from $1 to 
$1.75, according to size. 
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The Continental Throttle Foot Rest 
This foot rest is adaptable to any car and ad- 


justable to any position of the foot. It enables 
the driver to hold the foot throttle steadier over 
all kinds of road, rough and smooth. It avoids 
tiring and cramping of the foot and the marring 
of the floorboards by the heel. The foot rest 
can be attached and adjusted in five minutes. It 
is being offered for $1 by the Continental Auto 
Parts Company, Knightstown, Md. 
¢ 


Manganese-Steel Sprocket 

Manganese-steel is used for 
this sprocket because of its high 
resistance to wear, thus relieving 
the owner of the expense and 
trouble of renewing his sprocket 
frequently. It is claimed that 
this sprocket will last as long as 
the truck, without repair. The 
sprocket is machine-ground cor- 
rectly to any chain formula speci- 
fied. Small steel inserts are used 
where bolt holes are to be drilled, 
The higher price of the man- 
ganese-steel front sprocket for 
chain-driven motor trucks is said 
to be offset by the long life and 
service it "gives. The Michigan 
Steel Casting Company, Detroit, 
Mich., is the maker. 








Attachment of Terwedo Auto Mud Shoe 


This shows the Terwedo auto mud shoe at- 
tached to the wheel rim and tire. It is hard, 
pressed steel, shaped over a forming die. The 
under surface is concave, which pushes the dirt 
or mud into the rut and holds it there while the 
wheel passes over the shoe. The traction flanges 
are 7 in. wide and 1 in. deep and the shoe is 
easily attached by four web straps with patent 
buckles. A set of two shoes for tires up to and 
including 614 in. costs $5.00. Sets of larger sizes 
cost $5.50. The Nelson-Bacon Manufacturing 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., is the manufacturer. 








The A-5 Heavy-Duty Universal Joint of the Blood Brothers Machine Company 


This new universal joint of the Blood Brothers Machine Company, Allegan, Mich., is designed 
especially for heavy work on 5 to 7144 ton commercial trucks and Class B military trucks. A yoke with 
an extra long hub for a slip joint is used. 

The yoke is a carbon-steel forging guaranteed by the maker against breakage. The trunnion{bear- 
ings are 114 in. diam. by 14 in. long, and the center block is 214 in. sq. This new joint will turn in a 
6% in. circle and lubrication is furnished to each of the four journal bearings. 
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Welded Steel Blocking 


The G. H. Dyer Company, 
Cambridge; Mass., is offering 
welded steel blocking for use in 
repairing cars. It eliminates 
wooden blocking and horses and 
will support extra heavy cars. 
Two styles are made, one for 
wheel and axle work and the 
other for frame supports. The 
illustration shows the former 
style. 











Goodyear Demountable-Rim Wheel 


This wheel is made for small cars such as_ the 
Ford, Chevrolet 490, Maxwell, Buick 4-34, etc. 
The construction is straight-grained hickory in the 
natural wood finish. One size only is furnished, 
i. e., 30x314 in. The wheels can be attached ina 
few hours. The original hub plates, bearings, 
etc., are retained and there are no extra parts 
needed. Either a detachable rim or a detachable 
and demountable-rim wheel can be had as desired. 
The price of the detachable-rim wood wheel is 
$18 per set of four. The wheel with the detach- 
able demountable rim costs $25 per set of four. 
This includes an extra rim for a spare tire. The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
is the maker. 


THe ComMeERcIAL CAR JourNaL is the only truck journal a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations—“There’s a reason.” 
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The Shaler Rapid Vulcanizer 


The Shaler Company, Waupun, Wis., is offer- 
ing the 5-minute vulcanizer that includes a clamp 
and twelve patch and heat units. Each patch 
unit consists of a metal container holding the 
combustible disc and a patch of Para rubber. The 
unit is clamped over the puncture and the com- 
bustible disc ignited. Enough heat is created to 
weld the rubber to the tube. The price of the 
complete outfit is $1.50. Additional patch and 
heat units sell for 75 cents a dozen. 





Crankcase Repair Arm for Fords 


This is a cast-steel arm designed to take the 
place of a regular arm that has been broken. It 
can be fitted without removing the Ford engine 
by simply bolting it in position, so that the repair 
can be made easily and without loss of time. The 
Hudson Motor Specialties Company, 1530 Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., offers 
this device for $1.50. 
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Revolving Stand for Ford Engine 


This shows a revolving stand that quickly and 
easily handles the Ford engine when in the repair 
shop. It is built of iron and steel and will hold 
the engine at any angle for convenient repair. The 
stand is mounted on two wheels at one end, mak- 
ing it portable. The engine is attached by four 
clamps only, no bolts being used. Prices will be 
supplied upon request by the maker, The Nonpa- 
reil Manufacturing Company, Cochranton, Pa. 


Klear-Sight Wind- 
shield Cleaner 


This windshield cleaner 
is 714 in. high and slips 
over the top of the wind- 
shield. A rubber strip 
inserted in the steel body 
of the cleaner runs against 
the windshield glass and 
clears it of rain, snow, 
dirt and other foreign mat- 
ter. Itis worked by hand 
from the inside of the car. 
The U-Auto-C Corpora- 
tion, 21-23 W. 38th Street, 
New York City, sells this 
accessory for $2. 


The Maltby Dash-Operated Combination Primer, Decarbonizer and Fuel Economizer 





This rod made the proper length to fit any 


— of car and operates from the dash. 





The Maltby device is constructed 
to be attached to any car or truck. 
It operates by a plunger, the stroke 
of which is 14% in. Each stroke 
draws from the feed pipe and injects 
into the intake manifold 114 in. of 
gasoline. The gasoline is forced 
into the manifold, through a spray 
nozzle, with a force that breaks up 
the gasoline, mixes it with the air 
and sends it into the cylinders in a 
vaporized condition. 

This attachment can be operated 
through the radiator or from the 
dash, as desired. It includes a 
primer, a decarbonizer and a gasoline 
economizer allin one unit. It is a 
double-barreled device designed to 
keep the engine clear of carbon, to 
make the mixture lean or rich and to 
facilitate starting. 

The combination attachment is 
offered for $10 and a simple primer 
is offered for $7.50. The Maltby 
Auto Specialty Company, Dime Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich., is the 
manufacturer. The illustration here- 
with shows the attachment as used 
on the Ford car. 
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Extra Long Spark Plug 
for Metz Engines 


The J. D. Long plug is 
made specially for engines 
requiring an extra long 
plug. This plug has a 
knife-edge side-wire that 
spreads the spark over a 
wide area and decreases 
the possibility of burning 
the wire at any one point. 
It is made in one size 
only, 14% in., and sells for 
$1. The Spark Plug Com- 
pany, Toledo Ohio, is the 
maker. 








‘‘Hexall” Wrench Set No. 1 


This ratchet socket wrench set contains a 7 in. 
steel-forged ratchet handle, two screw-driver bits, 
a 7-in. extension bar, eight hexagon sockets, four 
square sockets, and is packed in a neat, strong, 
cloth case. The weight of the outfit is 35 lb. 
and the price is $4. The manufacturer, R. F. 
Sedgley, 2311-13 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., offers to repair any broken Sedgley wrench 
free of charge. Other less complete sets sell for 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75. 








The Linquist Auto-Matic Fender 


This fender is designed to prevent accidents 
by automatically picking up anything it strikes. 
Itis raised and lowered by a parallel arm movement. 
The upper arms contain cushion springs that act 
as a recoil when striking an object. The fender 
can be adjusted by brackets to any distance above 
the ground. It is made of steel with an enamel 
finish and is adjustable to fit all trucks, delivery . 
cars, etc. The bottom apron can be had in any 
length desired. Wm. A. Linquist, 901-3 Mar- 
quette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., is offering this 
accessory. 


Advertising appropriations bring greatest returns when expended in the CCJ 
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Impressions From a Study of Trailer Transportation 


AVING occasion sometime since to 

write a series of half a dozen arti- 

cles for one of the lumber trade 

journals | was naturally moved in 

the course of gathering data and 
preparing these to a study of the motor 
truck in various sizes and from many dif- 
ferent angles. Two phases of the subject 
that attracted more than the usual amount 
of interest and thoughtful research were 
made up on the one hand of the conversion 
of passenger machines, new and second- 
hand into light trucking vehicles, and on 
the other hand the adding of trailers one 
way and another to supplement the hauling 
capacity of the motor truck proper. In the 
trailer idea itself I found several interesting 
features that involved not merely supple- 
mentary loading of the truck itself, but in- 
cluded as a factor of considerable import- 
ance the use of trailers attached to runa- 
bout passenger machines. First and last I 
was impressed with the idea that the trailer 
in its past, present and future, or rather the 
study of it, would make up one of the most 
interesting tales of the development of the 
commercial vehicle industry. 


Trailers in the Lumber Industry 


My attention was first drawn to the trailer 
in this study in connection with some of 
the fairly heavy trucks used in the deliv- 
ery of lumber. Some of the operators us- 
ing 3%4-ton trucks and reporting on their re- 
sults said they had been able to increase the 
usefulness and the returns from the truck 
by making them pull trailers. These not 
only helped out by increasing the quantity 
taken at one load, but they often shortened 
the idle time in the process of loading and 
unloading. Maybe the truck would be out 
on a trip and while preparing a load for the 
truck and getting it in shape for prompt 
handling the yard man would also load the 
trailer, so that when the truck came in and 
received its own load it took only a moment 
to hitch up the trailer and take it along. The 
study of the use of the trailer in this way 
sounded interesting, and by following it 
up it was found to be an idea growing in 
prominence, and to include another feature, 
that of helping distribute the load upon 
more wheels and getting more bearing for 
going over soft ground, which in many in- 
stances proved to be an item worthy of con- 
sideration. 


Meantime there came to hand a publica- 
tion devoted to agricultural implements with 
a feature article about the trailer and its 
sale and use possibilities among the farm- 
ers. This featured the trailer as a vehicle 
for light service and for hitching a load on 
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behind the farmer’s automobile in going to 
town, which furnished a different angle for 
my view of the subject, and also figurative- 
ly turned time backward and called atten- 
tion to the fact that the trailer is really old- 
er than the motor truck or the automobile 
itself. Indeed even before we had develop- 
ed mechanical power we had long made use 
of the idea of pulling a load along on 
wheels. An illustrative example is in the 
stories of one of the pioneer methods of 
marketing tobacco, which was put in a hogs- 
head and a pivot arranged on each end; a 
team of horses or oxen then being hitched 
to it, rolled it along as a trailer. 

Following this original method of draw- 
ing a load on the ground by the rolling 


A Short Bed Trailer 
to Attach to Either 
a Truck or an Auto 


process came the two-wheel cart, which in- 
variably trailed along behind the motive 
power, and this in time was succeeded by 
the well known four-wheel wagon, which 
is nothing more nor less than a trailer with 
horses, mules or. oxen for motive power in- 
stead of gasoline. Nor is that all of the 
early tale of the process of evolution. When 
we developed the first steam engine, which 
was the grandfather of the later steam trac- 
tion road engine, it was made to pull a car- 
riage in the form of a trailer behind it, and 
even when this was mounted on tracks, out 
of which we evolved the railroad locomo- 
tive, the trailer idea clung persistently to it 
and the load was drawn along behind the 
engine. 

Then when the first dirt road power trac- 
tor came in the form of the steam traction 
engine it carried the trailer idea with it. 





The steam tractor itself was not a carry- 
ing vehicle, but a pulling unit. It took the 
development of the automobile itself and 
the internal combustion engine, first known 
as the horseless carriage, to bring severance 
for a while from that ever accompanying 
trailer idea. 

This divorcing of the machine from the 
trailer held through all the primary stages 
of automobile development and was carried 
over into the first big development of mo- 
tor trucks themselves. Indeed it still ob- 
tains to quite an extent, but there is now a 
strong indication that this divorcing of the 
trailer from the machine is about* to be 
done away with and that the two will be- 
come as one again, and the trailer come into 
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recognition as a part and parcel of practical- 
ly all commercial vehicle work, except such 
light quick trucking as involves covering 
distance rather than hauling loads. 

This line of thought is being borne out 
by things encountered in the lumber indus- 
try since, things that present the trailer 
from a new angle as compared to that of 
hitching it on as a supplement to a heavy 
truck. The trailer is entering as an addi- 
tion also to the lighter trucks and even in 
connection with runabout passenger ma- 
chines. 

Several interesting instances of this use 
of the trailer have been encountered in 
the rounds. In one lumber yard it was 
found that the owner after studying the 
truck problem over and revolving it round 
and round in his mind, had bought an Over- 
land runabout passenger machine and had 
it converted into a light, short-bed truck, 
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and then he hitched a trailer on behind. 
With this combination he could handle light 
orders for quick delivery with the machine 
itself, which retained the usual passenger 
gears and speed, but had the back wheels 
replaced with solid tire wheels. Then when 
a somewhat heavier load was to be moved 
the trailer was hitched on, which made it 
practical to handle from one to two tons 
on the trailer. This machine, with its trail- 
er, would haul on the trailer practically the 
same load that could be hauled with a 
pair of mules, but would cover more than 
twice the territory, make more trips, do 
more work, in fact, it will do the work of 
practically three teams. To round out the 
equipment fully, however, there should be 
two trailers instead of one, so that a trail- 
er could be left behind for unloading and 
loading and shorten the idle time of the 
machine itself. The same machine is used 
for runabout work in selling lumber and 
visiting contractors. 

After looking over this interesting exam- 
ple there came to mind the question of the 
possible different types of trailers, and 


ym ens 


whether or not the trailer in this instance 
was of the same type that had been refer- 
red to by the first man, who had introduced 
trailers to my attention in this connection 
as supplements to 3%4-ton trucks. A trip 
to the yard, where such a truck was at 
work, showed chat the trailer used behind 
it was identical with the trailer used behind 
the Overland runabout. A little further in- 
quiry and research brought to light another 
trailer at this place, a recently acquired one, 
somewhat shorter, and provided with spe- 
cial bed, which was being used with the 
runabout machines of the city salesmen 
and of the superintendent. In this case 
Ford machines were used and when light 
loads were wanted one of the runabout 
machines would hook on to the trailer and 
make the trip, often in connection with 
other business. So the trailer idea even 
here was being enlarged to include hitching 
on to runabout machines, as well as on to 
the heavier duty trucks. 

This brought into the question of the 
trailer several interesting thoughts and spec- 
ulative ideas. One of these is why the same 


A Short-Body Converted Overland Runabout With Trailer Behind 
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make of trailer should be used for hitching 
behind a runabout machine as is used for 
hitching behind the heavy duty trucks. In 
wagon work usually the heavier the motive 
power the heavier the wagon was built, 
and the heavier the load put upon it, and 
if this idea had been followed in the trailer 
those behind the big truck would have been 
in proportion with the truck itself, while 
those used behind the light runabout ma- 
chines would have been of equally light 
structure. Another question suggesting it- 
self here is why not use some of the regu- 
lation wagons with their steel tires—simply 
providing a different tongue and attaching 
to trucks? 

In a way these questions all merge into 
one point, the point of distinction between 
the modern trailer idea and the old familiar 
wagons. The modern trailer or wazon, as 
it is being developed in connection with 
commercial vehicles, is constructed on anti- 
friction lines. It is either roller or ball 
bearing, which in turn seems to necessitate 
the rubber tires. This makes the trailer 
light and easy to handle in the yard by 





a 


hand and also makes it easier to pull on the 
road and the cause of less strain and shock 
on the motor pulling it. 


The more delicate workmanship of the 
anti-friction bearings, the hub and axle get- 
up are plainly the things which make neces- 
sary the rubber tires to replace the old steel 
tire, and this of itself helps reduce the 
friction and the wear and tear on the mo- 
tor; in other words, helps to make the load 
lighter. The modern trailer, as compared to 
the old-time wagon, typifies lightness and 
easy running rather than ruggedness and 
hard pulling, which were an accompanying 
part of the older wagon and the rough 
roads. It is such a decided improvement 
in comparison that it should really sound 
the death knell for the old cumbersome 
wagon, even where horses and mules are 
used, because a modern trailer with a tongue 
on it for hitching to horses or mules would 
furnish a much better commercial vehicle 
than the old-time wagon, so much better in 
point of eliminating friction and reducing 
the work of hauling that there would seem 
to be almost as big a field for promoting 
the sale of that vehicle among those using 
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horses as in connection with motors them. 
selves. 

One can hardly survey analytically the 
field of activities among commercial vehi- 
cles without coming to the conclusion that 
the trailer as a supplement to the truck and 
to the runabout machine is unquestionably 
the thing of the near future, and that the 
possibilities for returns by its use in this 
way are too great to be neglected, particy- 
larly as the investment required is compara- 
tively light. 

There are a number of questions and 
problems that enter incidently which must 
be given consideration. One of them is 
the question of the additional strain the 
trailer will put upon either a machine or a 
truck. One enthusiast figured out some 
time ago that the average machine or truck 
will pull a loaded trailer with an additional 
cost of only 10 per cent. for fuel require- 
ments over the maximum requirements for 
the car or truck itself. This is a perfectly 
natural presentation for a trailer salesman 
to make. But there is another side of it 
to be considered, that of the strain on the 
machine, and the possible shortening of the 
life of the original machine or truck. This 
question was brought out in the rounds in 
connection with the instance of where a 
converted Overland was found pulling a 
light trailer, as Fords and the lighter, cheap- 
er machines had been almost invariably 
used and converted into light trucks. The 
man was asked how it happened that he 
turned to an Overland instead of a Ford; 
whether or not he had just happened to 
have an Overland machine which he con- 
verted? He said no, that after thinking 
the matter over he figured that the Over- 
land would give him more power and per- 
haps stand up better under the heavier pull 
necessary with the trailer attached, and he 
had bought a new machine of this type, 
having it converted because he thought it 
would give him more engine power and 
more service. 

This brings to mind the thought and the 
question of motor trucks and their con- 
struction and whether or not the more gen- 
eral use of trailers will call for some revi- 
sion of truck construction with a view to 
the trucks pulling trailers as well as their 
own loads. There are several questions of 
this kind of detail that time will answer. 
Meantime the trailer is coming along, and 
eventually when all the history of the auto- 
mobile and the commercial vehicle is writ- 
ten it will be found that the tale of the trail- 
er will make up some of its most interesting 
and valuable chapters. 





In FRANCE, AND ESPECIALLY IN St. Eti- 
enne, commercial cars are being used 
more and more as a result of the war. 
Many pleasure cars have been rebuilt for 
light delivery purposes. American pas- 
senger cars are very popular in this dis- 
trict, but American light delivery cars are 
practically unknown, while U. S. made 
heavy duty trucks are used extensively. 
Trucks, scrapped by the War Depart- 
ment, may be purchased at low prices and 
are in good enough condition for com- 
mercial use. St. Etienne has recently pur- 
chased a fleet of trucks for use in carry- 
ing merchandise. 
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The “Centiped” Motor Truck and Tractor 


HE Phoenix Mfg. Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., is offering the Centiped truck 
and tractor, designed particularly 
for trucking over ordinary coun- 
try roads for road building and 

grading also. In place of the usual drive 
wheel the Centiped has the endless track 
drive. 

The power plant consists of a four-cylin- 
der engine burning gasoline or motor spir- 
its, size 544x7 in. It is a heavy duty en- 
gine and has double ignition system. Two 
gasoline tanks are furnished. Fuel is taken 
from the 4o-gal. tank at the rear to a 20- 
gal. tank under the front seat. 

The truck has three speeds forward, pro- 
ducing 114 to 5%4 m.p.h., and also a reverse 
speed. Transmission and differential gears 
are made of special steel, heat treated and 
fully enclosed in an oil-tight case. 

The outer belt or endless chain drive is 
made up of sections coupled together with 
links, pins and bushings. They have been 





Illustrating the Flexibility of the ““Centiped” 


The traction wheels are 12 in. wide and each 
has 5 sq. ft. of bearing surface 


operated successfully in mud and sand and 
the wear has not been found excessive. All 
the working parts are 6 in. above ground. 
In heavy snows, runners are substituted for 
the front wheel. 

The average gasoline consumption is 
2 gal. per hour; of oil, 34 gal. in 10 hours: 


2 gal. of cheap black oil per day provide 
sufficient lubrication on the traction wheels. 
The tread chains on this machine are 12 in. 
wide and have a 5-ft. bearing surface which 
is a total of 10 sq. ft. under each machine. 
Chains can be made any width desired for 
heavier machines. 





A View From the Side of the “Centiped” Combination Tractor and Truck 


Power plant consists of a four-cylinder, 50-h p. engine, 514-in. bore, 7-in. stroke 





The “Centiped” Hauling Five Four-Horse Loads Out of a Gravel Pit 





A Heavy Turnover Being Made by a “Centiped” 


Plowing white oak cut overland. The furrow is 30 in. wide and 12 in. deep 


‘ 


The rolls used in the roller chains are 3 
in. in diameter and are made of a high- 
grade material, hardened by a special pro- 
cess. Changes can be quickly made at little 
cost. All wheel bearings are housed and 
made practically dust-proof. 

The box body supplied with the machine 
was especially intended for carrying ‘sup- 
plies and tools necessary for the operation 
of the tractor. 





Unitep States Motor Truck Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., received orders for 110 trucks 
in'a week, recently. This was the biggest 
week in the company’s history. 

“Tue Stanparp Motor Truck Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has made several mechani- 
cal changes in the construction of the two 
models of Standard trucks—in the cool- 
ing system and in the transmission. The 
change in the cooling system consists of 
the adoption of a radiator of the verti- 
cal type with a new design of cast tanks. 
The radiator is made in sections, with a 
core which may be easily removed. The 
top tank can be taken off and any defec- 
tive tubes taken out. 


Everybody who is anybody in the truck industry reads the CCJ 
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Special Pipe-Carrying Trailers 
for the Oil Fields 


Two special two-wheeled trailers, known 
as model D-1o and D-2o respectively, are 
being produced by the Warner Mfg. Co., 
Beloit, Wis. They are designed especially 
for work in the oil fields, carrying 20- to 
30-ft., 5- and 6-in. oil casing, and pipe from 
18 to 22 ft. long. They are also used for 
transporting all the incidental material and 
equipment in connection with oil wells, 
such as boilers, bits, rigging timbers and 
other material required in the operation of 
oil wells. 

A 3-ton truck with a model D-1o trailer 
rated at 3500 lb. capacity is said to easily 
handle a 5-ton load under conditions pre- 
vailing in the oil fields. Both models are 


equipped with a patented hitch socket that 
forms a universal joint with the ball fast- 





ened to the rear end of the truck. This 
feature provides flexibility and security. 

The capacity of Model D-10 is 3500 lb. It 
has a tread of 56 in. for a frame 56 in. 
long and 46 in. wide. The drawbar is 7 ft. 
from the center of the axle to the centre 
of the hitch ball, with two adjustments to 
10% and 14 ft. The height from the ground 
to the top of the bolster is 54% in. and the 
bolster is 5714 in. long inside the stakes. 
The frame is channel iron with steel corner 
irons. 

The axles are 2%4-in. alloy steel; the 
spindle bearing diam. is 1 15-16 in., and 
the hub is Sheldon Dragon 3 x 48-in. alloy 
steel. Semi-elliptic springs are used. The 
wheels are artillery type with 14 spokes and 
36 x 4-in. solid pressed-on tires. The ship- 
ping weight is 1590 lb. 

Model D-20 is of heavier construction for 
a 5500-lb. capacity. Its shipping weight is 
1915 lb. 


New York State Law and Tax 


For the benefit of those who are not 
fully informed on the New York State mo- 
tor truck trailer bill, which wentinto effect 
August Ist, that portion relating to fees is 
published herewith. The bill states the law 
in the following terms: 

“Every owner of a vehicle, commonly 
known as a trailer, for the transportation 
of goods, wares and merchandise, not pro- 
pelled by its own power, to be drawn on the 
public highways by a motor vehicle oper- 
ated thereon shall also make application for 
the registration thereof in the manner here- 
in provided for an application to register a 
motor vehicle, without the statement relat- 
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ing to motive power; but the application 
shall set forth the combined weight and 
carrying capacity of such trailer. 

“Registration fees for trailers. The fore- 
going provisions of this section in relation 
to registration books and registration, cer- 
tificates of registration, number plates, dup- 
licates of certificates and number plates, 
times for registration and re-registration 
and the duration thereof, for motor ve- 
hicles, shall apply also to trailers. The fol- 
lowing fees shall be paid to the Secretary 
of State upon the registration or re-regis- 
tration of a trailer in accordance with the 
provisions of this article: 

“For each trailer having a combined 
weight of truck and carrying capacity of 
two tons or less, the annual fee of five 
dollars. 

“For each trailer having a combined 
weight of truck and carrying capacity of 


The Warner Pipe 
Trailer With Draw- 
bar That Extends 
From 7 to 14 ft. 


more than two tons and not more than five 
tons, the annual fee of ten dollars. 


“For each trailer having a combined 
weight of truck and carrying capacity of 
more than five tons and not more than 
seven tons, the annual fee of fifteen dollars. 


“For each trailer having a combined 
weight of truck and carrying capacity of 
more than seven tons and not more than 
ten tons, the annual fee of twenty dollars. 

“For each trailer having a combined 
weight of truck and carrying capacity of 
more than ten tons and not more than four- 
teen tons, the annual fee of thirty dollars. 

“For each trailer having a combined 
weight of truck and carrying capacity in 
excess of fourteen tons, the annual fee of 
thirty dollars and the additional fee of five 
dollars for each ton in excess of fourteen 
tons. 

“Provided that if any such trailer for 
which a fee is herein provided, is originally 
registered after August first in any year, 
the register fee for that year shall be one- 







An Assembled View of the 
Working Parts of the King- 
Irwin Fifth Wheel With a 
Ball and Socket Connection 
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half of the fee herein provided for such 
vehicles. 

“Provisions relating to trailers. No per- 
son shall operate or drive a motor vehicle 
drawing a trailer on the public highways of 
the State after the first day of August, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, unless such 
trailer shall have a distinctive number as. 
signed to it by the Secretary of State and a 
number plate issued by such secretary with 
a number corresponding to that of the cer- 
tificate of registration displayed and fasten. 
ed in the manner provided for number 
plates on a motor vehicle, nor unless such 
person shall also have with him the cer- 
tificate of registration of such trailer. Such 
certificate shall be exhibited on demand to 
any peace officer or representative of the 
Secretary of State. The provisions of this 
section relating to number plates for a par- 
ticular motor vehicle shall apply to number 
plates for any such trailer, except that the 
word ‘trailer’ shall also appear on such 
plates.” 


Fifth Wheel Absorbs Shocks 


Designed to aid in the perfection of the 
semi-trailer, the new King-Irwin 4fth 
wheel has a universal motion and shock 
absorbing qualities. The wheel makes the 
operation of the tractor semi-trailer easy 
under severe conditions and enables it to be 
loaded and unloaded easily. 

The attachment is fastened to the truck 
frame directly over the rear axle. The 
semi-trailer is then connected with the truck 
by a ball and socket joint. Broad fric- 
tion irons are attached to the part of the 
fifth wheel on the truck. The circle that is 
furnished is attached to the semic-trailer. 
This circle comes in contact with the fric- 
tion irons when rounding corners or when 
the body of the semi-trailer is not level. 

The cross-head, containing the socket, is 
held in suspension by springs under the 
frame of the wheel. The springs are placed 
in position under slight compression, which 
tends to suspend the cross-head in a central 
position. This feature:also eliminates start- 
ing road shocks that jar and strain the 
tractor. 

The King-Irwin fifth wheel is the stand- 
ard width for attachment to any converted 
truck unit or commercial truck. Special 
frames are made for attaching to pleasure 
car chassis. The wheel is made by the 
King Trailer Co. Ann Arbor, Mich. in 
three sizes: -A 11!4-ton size having 20-in. 
circle, is designed for use with Ford road- 
sters, and sells for $50; a 3- to 5-ton size 
has a 32-in. circle and sells for $85; a 6- to 
10-ton size, designed for heavy duty haul- 
ing, has a 34-in. circle and lists at $125. 
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How and When a Trailer is Economical 


HE strongest arguments in favor 
of the adoption of the trailer as 
an auxiliary to the truck are: 
First, increased carrying capacity; 
second, reduced hauling costs. 

Economy and efficiency in truck-trailer op- 
eration are insured if due consideration be 
given, the character of the material to be 
hauled and its relation to the trailer equip- 
ment, loading and unloading methods, etc. 
This statement is based upon the presump- 
tion that a preliminary study of the local 
hauling conditions has shown that the 
roads are hard-surfaced and that the maxi- 
mum grades do not exceed 10 per cent. 

On long hauls, the lowest hauling costs 
are obtained where the tonnage moved per 
trip is greatest. In such cases the addition- 
al hauling capacity afforded by the use of 
trailer assumes prime importance. If the 
truck hauls three tons working alone, when 
with the trailer equipment it might just as 
well haul six or more tons at a very slight 
additional operating expense, the value of 
the trailer is apparent. 

On long hauls the question of speed is an 
important factor. The trailer must be built 
to run as fast as the truck can pull it. A 
slow-speed trailer, by limiting the speed of 
the truck, nullifies the advantage to be 
gained by carrying the double load. If, 
however, it is impossible to operate the 
truck at its normal speed in districts where 
the traffic is congested, the use of the 
trailer will offset the loss occasioned by the 
reduced speed. 

Where the hauls are short the item of 
lost time, i. e., the time spent in loading 
and unloading truck, assumes first impor- 
tance. It is imperative, therefore, that this 
lost time be reduced to the minimum. The 
truck, to be a profitable investment, must 
be kept moving. It is too costly an article 
to be used as a loading platform, and 
should be kept under pay load as much of 
the time as possible. This may be accom- 
plished by the use of one or more trailers. 
Extra trailers may quickly be put in or tak- 
en out of service, and when not in use 
represent a much smaller investment than 
the same carrying capacity in motor trucks. 


How Trailers Are Used Economically 

If any one trailer is used it can be loaded 
while the truck is making the trip alone, 
and be picked up by the truck on every 
trip. Two trailers can be used to still bet- 
ter advantage, while a fleet of three trail- 
ers makes a very efficient hauling unit, es- 
pecially where loading and unloading take 
up a large part of the truck’s time. In 
the latter case it may be found good prac- 
tice to use the truck only as a tractor and 
keep it in motion almost continually. One 
trailer may be kept at each end of the haul, 
while the truck is in transit with the third 
trailer, 

To illustrate the importance of utilizing 
the trailer as a loading platform, in place 


of the more expensive truck, consider the 
following : 

A conservative estimate of the operating 
cost for a 5-ton truck is $16 a day. Every 
minute this truck is not in motion it costs 
2 2-3 cents—every hour, $1.60. The truck 
not only makes no money while standing 
still—it loses money. It makes money only 
while in motion. If it can be kept moving 
ten hours a day, so much the better. The 
profits will be correspondingly greater. 

If the trailer costs $4 a day to operate 
or 2-3 cents a minute, or 40 cents an hour, 
for every hour it is used in place of the 
truck it saves the difference between $1.60 
and 40 cents. Moreover, to this amount 
must be added the profit the truck makes 
when it is kept under pay load. When truck 
is running it not only makes the $1.60 an 
hour operating cost, but a profit besides. 
When it is standing still it loses the $1.60 
an hour operating cost plus the profit it 
might have made by being under load. 

On short hauls the reversible feature of 
a trailer is a great saver of time and labor. 
With a reversible model it is not necessary 
to turn the trailer around, as the truck may 
be attached to either end, and the trailer 
can be backed easily into any position de- 
sired. It is not necessary to laboriously 
detach the draw-bar from one end of the 
trailer and fasten it to the other, as both 
ends are alike. The only time lost in re- 
versing the trailer is the time it takes the 
truck to turn itself and back into position 
to receive the coupling link. 

The item of reversibility saves more time 
than might be imagined. For example, if 
it takes six minutes to reverse an ordinary 
trailer which makes four trips a day, it 
must be turned around or reversed at the 
end of every trip, or eight times during the 
day, with a total elapsed time for the day 
of forty-eight minutes. This is time lost 
in more ways than one, as the running time 
of the ‘truck is reduced and the working 





time of the labor is curtailed. The helpers 
must stand around until the turning or re- 
versing operation has been completed. 


Operating Expense of Trailer 
Per Day 
First cost of trailer, equipped with 
7-in. rubber tires, $1,540. Life, 5 
years, working 300 days a year (1500 
WED (5 beriestincdeanngeccddgaanenaade 
Tire cost, based on price to consumer Pa 





(from list), $341.52. Mileage guar- 

antee, 7000. Assuming trailer will 

run an average of 40 miles per day.. 1.95 
Repairs at $50 per year (estimated).. 17 
Insurance—fire, liability and property. .16 
Interest, 6 per cent. yearly on $1,540.. 31 
chow 160, Sie. GOMES ooo csc hk sa ca ed -05 
Increase of gasoline consumption and 

tire wear on truck, estimated at 10 

PR ONES oil's dened neeaedaokeenenames .37 
Total operating expense of trailer.... $4.04 


For the purpose of comparison, we have 
made the life of the trailer five years. As 
a matter of fact, under average conditions, 
it will last indefinitely, as it is not subject- 
ed to as severe strains as is the truck. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
amounts charged to trailer repairs will be 
as high as the figures given. These figures 
are much more liberal than past experience 
in trailer repair would seem to warrant. 

Many trucks carry a helper, which slight- 
ly increases the operating cost of truck. 
When the trailer equipment is added, this 
makes the cost figures still more pro- 
nounced in favor of the trailer, as the car- 
rying capacity of truck is doubled with no 
additional labor cost. 

It should be understood that the fore- 
going costs have been figured at prevail- 
ing market prices and as nearly accurate 
as possible, but they may not fit individual 
cases as the costs vary so widely, in class 
of work, cost of materials, road condi- 
tions, material to be hauled, etc. 

Taking the figures given in the first col- 
umn as the operating costs of a 5-ton truck, 
we may calculate the various items of the 
two following comparative tables: 








5-ton truck 
Without trailer 


With trailer and 
one extra helper 
at $2.50 per day. 


With trailer and 
no extra helper. 





Days per month operated .......... 24 
ReuleaRe COVEFER 26s ccccscc Puchi 863 
Average mileage per day .......... 35.06 
Cost per- day, operated ices, 5. c6ccs cu $15.82 
Cost Her WHINE os aks aecdcae se eee 0.44 
Cost per ton mile, cents ........... 8.7 





24 24 
863 863 
35.96 35.96 
$19.86 $22.36 
0.55 0.62 


5.5 6.2 





THE NET EARNINGS OF THE STANDARD 
Parts Co., Cleveland, O., for the first 
six months of the company’s existence 
were more than 28 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock after liberal depreciation, but 
before deduction for excess profits tax. 
Over oo per cent. of its output is being 
sold to manufacturers of truck and pleas- 
ure cars selling at less than $1000 and 
since the popular-priced automobile indus- 
try is very prosperous, there has been no 
decrease in the amount of business. 





Netson Bros. Co., Saginaw, Mich., is 
exhibiting a 2-ton truck, the first of the 
new Jumbo line to be manufactured by 
that concern. It is planned to manufac- 
ture about fifty of these trucks within 
the next two months. An addition will 
soon be made to the factory permitting 
the manufacture of nearly all the units. 
For the present time the truck is being 
assembled in the Nelson plant. It is ex- 
pected that the price will be popular, al- 
though it has not been definitely fixed. 


Opportunity comes to the well-informed. Read the CCJ 
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Lane Truck in One- to Five-Ton Capacities 


HE Lane Motor Truck Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., is manufacturing a 
line of motor trucks which com- 
prises I to 1% ton, 2 to 2% ton, 
3% and 5 ton capacities. As 

yet, however, the 5-ton model is not ready 
for the market. 160-in. wheelbase is stand- 
ard, with an option for 180 in. for special 
types of service. The price of Model “C,” 
the 3 to 3%4-ton truck, is $3250 f.o.b. Kala- 
mazoo. This truck is equipped completely 
with electric lights and starter as standard 
equipment. 

In details of construction Lane trucks are 
apparently designed to give maximum ser- 
vice. This is noticeable in minor details as 
well as in the major parts of the truck. 
Stephangers are of steel and are extremely 
strong and rigid. There is a 3-in. channel 
steel bumper. The gasoline tank, which is 
under the seat, is cylindrical in form and 
acetylene welded. Its capacity is 24 gallons 
and it operates through a Stewart vacuum 
feed. The hood has removable sides, mak- 
ing the engine very accessible. Flooring 
and footboards in the driver’s cab are un- 
usually substantial, being bolted directly to 
the dash bracket, which is made of cast 
metal. Equipment includes tool kit, jack, 
oil can, electric head lamps, electric tail 
lamp and electric horn. 


Power Plant of the Three to Three 
and a Half Tonner 


A Continental 334 x 5%-in. engine with 
34 hp., S. A. E. rating, is used. This en- 
gine is of the L-head type with enclosed 
valves. Lubrication is of combination de- 





“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 


sign, forced feed to main and cam bearings, 
with splash to rods and pistons. Three- 
point suspension frees the engine from all 
strain when the vehicle traverses road in- 
equalities. A Stromberg carburetor with 
hot-air jacketed intake is used. In connec- 
tion with this carburetor, a speed governor 
is also supplied. 

A two-unit system of generator and mo- 
tor, in connection with a Willard storage 
battery, is employed for starting and light- 
ing, as well as ignition. The lamps are af- 
forded unusual protection because of their 
high position and design. They are set 
into concaves which are cast integral with 


the metal dash. The tail light is set into a 
recess in the rear cross member of the 
frame. 

Positive water circulation is obtained by 
means of a centrifugal pump in connection 
with a Lane radiator. The Lane transmis- 
sion is mounted amidships on roller bear- 
ings and is of the independent sliding gear 
type with three speeds forward and one re- 
verse. Drive from the engine to the trans- 


mission and from the transmission to the 
rear axle is through universal joints which 
are well protected from dust by close-fit- 
A dry plate, disc clutch with 
lining furnishes 


ting housings. 


Raybestos flexible and 





The Model B, Two- to Two-and-a-Half-Ton Lane Truck Fitted With a High-Stake Body 


Left Side of the 
Engine, and Its 
Accessories 

Showing the starting 
motor, Stewart- 
Warner vacuum tank, 
distributor, oil filler 
and the water pump. 


positive engagement between the engine 
and transmission. 

The front axle is an I-beam section, drop- 
forged in one piece, measuring 2% x 3% in. 
A feature of this axle is not only the bear- 
ings for the wheels, but also the top of the 
steering knuckles, which carry the load and 
make steering remarkably easy. The spin- 
dle itself is 234 in. diameter. The rear axle 
with worm-drive is the equipment used on 
the Lane. The worm is steel and the worm 
wheel is bronze. Springs are semi-elliptic, 
both front and rear, 3 in. wide by 42% in. 
lone in front and 3% in. wide by 56 in. long 
in the rear, with top leaves of special alloy 
steel. A band is pressed around the rear 
springs hydraulically, which fits into a spe- 
cial plate, through which also passes the 
conventional form of spring clips. A fea- 
ture with the spring hangers is that the 
spring shackle-bar is in the form of a con- 
tinuous rod extending across the truck, ty- 
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“There are the real truck tires for heavy 


e e 
service, Firestones. 


I know them by 


their Size and the Grooved Treads.” 


HE MOST distinctive tire in appearance as well 
as performance is the Firestone Giant Truck 
Tire. When you see this Giant tire you know it's 
a Firestone. And you have seen many of them. 


G SOLVING the problem of properly curing, 
this bulk of rubber into a single tread of effi- 
cient design, Firestone enZineers Rave practically 
unlimited scope to the utility of the motor truck. 
Loads that were impossible before are now the rule 
on these tires. Roads that were impassable are eas- 
ily traveled. Notice how many you see in city and 
country work. And note that they are on trucks of 
firms of large fleets and lon?, experience in hauling. 


‘os MASSIVE sinble tread is absorbin3 strains 
and shocks at all times, regardless of irrepular- 
ities in the road. More rubber means more resili- 
ency. More traction means less fuel. The Firestone 
Grooves or Flutes in the tread mean Skid preven- 
tion and uniform wear. Net results: better service 
and Most Miles per Dollar from tires and truck. 


IVE SIZES, 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 inches, supply 
you with a Firestone Giant Tire for all the 
most difficult medium and heavy duty trucking. 
Call in a Firestone man. He will tell you of 
this remarkable tire and all our other types, 
one for every road, load and condition of service. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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ing the spring hangers on both sides of the 
truck in such a way that there can be no 
disalignment. The Lavine steering gear, of 
unusually large dimensions, is the equip- 
ment used on the Lane. Both emergency 
and service brakes act internally upon large 
area rear wheel brake drums. Wheels are 
of the artillery type, 36 x 5 in. dual rear 
and 36 x 5 in. single front. Tires measure 
36 x 5 in. front and 36 x 5 in. dual rear. 


The Two-Ton Stewart Truck 


The Stewart Motor Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.., 
is offering its new 2-ton capacity truck, 
which is said to be noted for its durability, 
efficiency and economy. The loading space 
on this two-tonner is suitable for 10, 11 or 
12-foot bodies. The wheelbase is 156 in. 
and the price of chassis $2100. 

A Buda 4% x 5% in. engine, rated at 40 
h.p., is employed. Circulation is by a water 
pump. The carburetor is 1% in. Zenith, 
equipped with an engine driven governor. 
The radiator is of the armored tubular type, 
while the clutch is a multiple dry plate. 
Transmission is of the regular selective 
type, three speeds forward and one reverse. 
It is equipped with extra-heavy, double row, 
annular bearings, nickeled steel, heavy 
gears and also chrome nickel shafts. The 
drive shaft has three universal joints, with 
the center joint supported on self-aligning 
ball bearings. The front axle is a heavy, 
drop-forged, heat-treated I-beam, with 134 
in. spindles equipped with Bower roller 
bearings. The rear axle is a Celfor internal 
gear drive, 16 in. diameter and 3 in. wide. 
The frame is 5% in. deep. 2% in. wide and 
of % in. stock. Side rails are straight and 
parallel and measure 32 in. outside. 

Springs are Detroit Steel products, the 
front measuring 2% in. wide, 41 in. long 
and bushed with oilless bearings. The rear 
are 3 in. wide, 54 in. long and are also bush- 
ed with oilless bearings. Steering gear is 
of the heavy Ross truck type, with large 
wearing surfaces and an 18-in. wheel. 
Wheels are of the heavy artillery type, with 
semi-round spokes. Front wheels have four- 
teen spokes, 2 in. diameter, while the rear 
have fourteen spokes, 2% in. diameter. 
Front tires measure 34 x 4 in. and are of 
the solid, Swinehart, pressed-on type. 4-in. 
dual tires are on the rear wheels. Equip- 
ment includes a front bumper, two side and 
one rear oil lamps, tool kit, tool box on run- 
ning board, mechanical horn, driver’s seat 
and a 16-gal. capacity gasoline tank. 
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Concord Worm-Drive Trucks 


O meet present-day demands the 
Abbott & Downing Co., Concord, 

N. H., has entered the motor 

truck field in addition to its wagon 
building. This entrance is made 

with the new Concord truck in two sizes, 
a one- and two-ton chassis. Other sizes 
will be produced in due time. The company 
is said to have secured the services of very 
capable automobile engineers and the ve- 
hicle is of high-grade material and work- 


The New Concord 
One-Ton Model 
“B” Truck 

This new offering to 
the trade has a maxi- 
mum body length of 
106 in. and the frame 
length back of the seat 
is 98 in. The wheel- 
base is 130 in. and the 
price $1750. 


manship. It is simply constructed and is 
claimed to have an abundance of power. 
The chassis are very similar in respect to 
specifications and only the differences will 
be noted in the following: 


Power Plant of Two-Ton Chassis 
The 2-ton model “A” truck is of the 
worm drive type, and has a Buda four- 


cylinder, L-head engine. The cylinders are 
cast in block and measure 4% x 5% jp, 
It is in unit with the transmission, The 
I-ton model “B” chassis is also of the 
worm drive type and has a similar but 
smaller engine, measuring 3% x 5% jp, 
Both have a Zenith carburetor of the fixed 
jet, float type with choke for easy starting, 
Ignition is of the Eisemann direct, high-ten- 
sion type, with fixed spark. Lubrication js 





force feed by pump to main bearings, com- 
bined with the constant level, splash sys- 
tem. 

The radiator is of the tubular section 
with protected front, detachable cast tanks, 
top and bottom, and is mounted on trun- 
nions. Clutches are of the multiple disc, 
dry plate type, and the transmission is the 
regular sliding, three speeds forward and 





The Concord Two-Ton Model “A” Truck Fitted With a United States Army Type Body 


This Two-Ton Stewart Truck 
Has Buda 414x514 in. Engine 
and 156-in. Wheelbase 


“Out of 


one reverse. Drive is through a propeller 
shaft and Spicer universal joints to the 
Timken-David Brown worm and gear reaf 
axle. The front axle is a Timken I-beam 
fitted with Timken bearings. The rear is 4 
Timken-David Brown worm drive of the 
full floating type on the 2-ton model, while 
it is of the semi-floating type on the 1-ton 
model. 

There are two pairs of Duplex brakes 
faced with wire-woven asbestos fabric, €x- 
panding in each rear wheel. Frames are 
of heavy pressed steel and measure 55% in. 
deep, 2 in. wide and 7-32 in, thick on model 


sight, out of mind,” you know 
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HE merchant or manufacturer who 

knows and appreciates their superior 

quality in design, materials and work- 
manship, insists upon ROSS GEARS as steer- 
ing equipment on the motor trucks that he 
buys. @He has every reason to believe 
that the motor truck manufacturer who has 
been willing to pay a little more to give 
his customers the added assurance of safety, 
reliability and easy steering that ROSS 
GEARS guarantee, has probably given the 
same careful thought tothe entire make-up 
of his truck. @ One hundred and fifteen 
different makes of motor trucks, represent- 
ing considerably over half the industry, 
are steered by ROSS GEARS. 


Write for catalog and other 
information desired 


Ross GEAR & Toot Company 
760 HEATH STREET - LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Manufacturers of the Steering Gears 
that Predominate on 
Motor Trucks 
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“B” and 6 in. deep, 3 in. wide and 7-32 in. 
thick on model “A.” Springs are semi-ellip- 
tic, 2% x 37 in. front, with 7 leaves, and 2% 
X 52 in. rear with 10 leaves on the one ton- 
ner, and 2%4 x 9g in. in front, with 9 leaves, 
and 3 x 52 in. rear, with 12 leaves, on the 
two-tonner. Wheels are fitted with 2-in. 
oval spokes and Firestone rims. On the 
1-ton model the wheels are fitted with Fire- 
stone 36 x 5-in. tires, while on the 2-ton 


Overhead-Valve 
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model “A” they measure 36 x 4 in. front 
and 36 x 4 in. dual rear. The wheelbase on 
the smaller model is 130 in., while on the 
larger truck it is optional, 145 or 170 in. 
Equipment includes three oil lamps, me- 
chanical horn, jack, oil can, tool box and 
tool roll with special wrenches. The price 
of the model “A” two-ton truck is $2400, 
while that of the model “B” one-ton is 
$1750. 


Engine in New 


One-and-a-Quarter-Ton Koehler 


OMBINING advanced modern meth- 

ods of construction, high quality 

materials, durability and uncommon 

service features, the 1918 Koehler 

truck offers what the makers, the H. 
J. Koehler Motors Corp., Newark, N. J., be- 
lieve to be one of the most complete units 
in the 1%-ton field. The chassis price is 
$1150. 

The Koehler engine is a four-cylinder, 
water-cooled, valve-in-head type. The 
cylinders are cast in block, integral with 
the water jackets. The bore is 3% in. and 
the stroke 5 in., having a rating of 19.6 by 
the S. A. E. formula. 

The cylinder head is a separate casting 
with a generous water outlet at the forward 
end, the valve ports and the combustion 
heads being cooled by large water cham- 
bers. There are six water passages from 
the cylinder block to the head—three at 
either side. 

The crankcase is in two sections, the up- 
per half being cast with a transverse verti- 


The crankshaft is supported in three large 
main bearings, 2-in. diameter each, and is 
of special alloy steel. Crankshaft bearings 
are bronze shells lined with high quality 
babbitt metal. The camshaft is a three- 
bearing type, constructed of a special steel 
drop forging, that is formed with the cams 
integral. 

Valves are made by the Schlieder pro- 
cess, with heads and stems of nickel steel 
and interchangeable. They are actuated by 


Left-Hand Side 
View of the Koeh- 
ler Overhead-Valve 
Engine With the 
Cylinder Head Re- 
moved. , 


The New One-and-a-Quarter-Ton Koehler Truck Fitted With Flareboard, Cab-Top Body 


cal web at the center that carries the three 
main bearings. The lower section contains 
the oil reservoir, which is separated from 
the crank chamber by a horizontal partition 
in which are oil troughs. 

The cylinder block castings are of high 
grade gray iron. Pistons are cast from 
the same metal as the cylinders and are 
turned and ground to exact size, being chan- 
neled for three diagonally split compression 
rings. 


Why is the CCJ the only truck paper a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations? 


rocker arms carried on supports on the top 
of the head and tempered helical springs. 
The engine head is enclosed by a cover 
plate that is easily removable, so that there 
is unusual accessibility and yet full protec- 
tion to the valve mechanism. 

A special model of the Stromberg carbu- 
retor is used, giving greater efficiency. 

Lubrication of the engine is by a combina- 
tion pressure and splash system. The oil 
is drawn from the reservoir in the engine 
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base and circulated by a pump-driven by 
the camshaft and forced through a strainer 
to the main bearings and the timing Rearset 
case. Oil is distributed by splash to the 
cylinders, pistons, wristpins, connecting-rod 
and camshaft bearings and the valve tap- 
pets and cams. 

The engine is cooled by thermo-syphon 
circulation of the water through the engine 
jacket and a large vertical tube radiator 
that is constructed with cast top and bottom 
tanks. The radiator is carried between 
springs mounted on side frame members of 
the chassis, and is protected against chassis 
distortion stresses. Ignition is by an Eigse. 
mann high tension magneto. 

The clutch and the transmission gearset 
are assembled in unit with the engine and 
mounted at three points on the chassis 
frame, the rear supports being integral with 
the flywheel housing. 

Power is transmitted through a large tub- 
ular shaft with universal joints at either 
end, to the Torbensen internal gear-driven 
rear axle. 


The front axle is a heavy I-beam section 
type; the steel frame is channel section, 
with three cross members. Springs are semi- 
elliptic and of “graded” type, 38 in. long 
front and 46 in. long at the rear. The 
wheels are wood, artillery type, 14 spokes, 
with 34 x 3-in. tires forward and 34 x 4-in. 
rear. The wheelbase is 129 in. and the 
tread standard 56 in. External contracting 
service and internal expanding emergency 
brakes are direct on the rear wheels. 

The chassis is regularly equipped with 
front fenders, driver’s seat fitted with lazy 
back, oil dash, tail lamps, mechanical horn, 
kit of tools, etc. The chassis will take 4 
body approximately 48 in. wide between 
rear wheels and 108 in. or more in length. 
The price of the chassis complete is $1150, 
f.o.b. Newark, N. J. 


Racine Motor Truck Co., Racine, Wis, 
organized to manufacture Reliance trucks, 
will erect a complete new factory in whi 
to manufacture the Piggins internal sput 
gear drive rear axle, which is incorporated 
in the Reliance truck, on a commercial 
basis. C. R. Piggins is chief engineer of 
the company. 


Here’s food for thought 
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when the gigantic strain of racing 

brought forth the need of the modern 
high speed steels for motor car construction—so 
in the colossal requirements of war, the truck 
needs of industry are emphasized. 


A S in the early days of the Vanderbilt Cup, 


It is significant therefore that in every department 
ot war where the motor truck is utilized, just as 
in every important industry, the Velie is render- 
ing big service — efficient, dependable and at 
low operating cost. 


The Velie meets the requirements of war with 
an ample margin of surplus power and reliability 
‘—in the hauling of goods, transportation of 
men, construction work on cantonments and 
in the ambulance service. 


These high spots in the specifications tell a con- 
vincing story: Heavy Duty Continental Motor; 
Worm Gear Drive; Timken Bearings through- 
out; Steel Raybestos Disc Clutch; Nickel Chrome 
and Vanadium Steel Construction. 1%-2 Tons 
Capacity, $2750; 314-4 Tons, $3600. 


Write today for booklets and complete particu- 
lars. The Velie truck serves your government 
faithfully and will serve you equally well. 





VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION 
119 Velie Place MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Builders of Automobiles, Motor Trucks and Tractors 


WORM GEAR "@j DRIVE 
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Largest Garage in the State of Maryland 


O move an automobile from the 
front of a four-story garage into 
position on the third floor in exact- 
ly 30 seconds, and, furthermore, 
immediately one car has commenced 

its upward journey to its abiding place, to 
follow same with another in its wheel 
tracks may seem to be an impossible task, 
but this is precisely what can be done at 
the Mid-City Garage, 27-31 S. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. All delay, all waiting, all 
congestion has been eliminated. 

It is needless to say that a car could not 
be moved from the first floor of a four- 
story garage into position on the third 
floor through the use of elevators, and in 
such record time. Hence the customary 
elevators have been omitted. In their place 
there is a gently sloping incline, or ramp, 
as it is technically known. This ramp ex- 
- tends from the first floor, at an incline of 
IO per cent., to a landing on the second 
floor, from which it continues, at the same 
grade, to the third floor. This ramp is 
broad enough and the grade gentle enough 
to permit of an average speed of 15 m.p.h., 
up or down. 

The total storage capacity of the garage 
is about 500 cars. The company does both 
a night and day storage business, on similar 
plans to that conducted by the Euclid 
Square Garage, in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
limit of time allowed to clear the building 
of the 250 cars on night storage and re- 
ceive the 250 cars on day storage does not 
exceed 4 hours in the morning or from 6 
to 8 o’clock for the outgoing cars and from 
8 to 10 o’clock for the incoming cars. This 
operation is repeated in the evening, the day 
cars leaving the building from 4 to 6 
o’clock and the night cars entering again 
from 6 to 8 o’clock. It will therefore ap- 
pear that provision must be made for 500 
cars to enter and 500 cars to leave the 
building in a total time limit of 4 hours 
each. To obtain this facility of ingress and 
egress would require at least six elevators. 
The ramp has made five of these unneces- 
sary—one being maintained to carry dis- 
abled cars to the shop located on the fourth 
floor. 


Modern Features Throughout 


Another novel feature embodied in this 
most modern and up-to-date garage, is the 
operation of the large entrance doors to 
the building. These may be opened and 
closed by an electric motor, controlled by a 
switch located in the checker’s office just 
inside the entrance. 

An automatic gasoline system delivers 
gas on the first, second and third floors. 
Draw-off stations are located near the en- 
trance to each floor, so .that cars can be 
filled either directly or by means of port- 
able tanks. Gasoline is obtained from a bat- 
tery of five 10-barrel tanks buried under 
the sidewalk in front of the building, giv- 
ing a total storage capacity of 2750 gal. 
These tanks are filled through a plug in the 
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street and are so interconnected that by 
means of valves, provided for the purpose, 
all the tanks may be drawn from simul- 
taneously. 

The building is so located that light is 
obtained on three sides. Advantage is tak- 
en of this fact by placing as many windows 
as possible in the building. In addition to 
this the electric lighting arrangements have 
been carefully installed. Hot and cold wa- 
ter is supplied throughout the building. 

On the first floor, to the left of the en- 
trance drive, is located the accessory sales- 
room and office, having a frontage on 
Charles Street of 16 ft. and a depth of 30 
ft. Behind this space is located a stair- 


The Front of the 
Mid-City, the Larg- 
est Garagein Mary- 
land, Which is Lo- 
cated at 27-31 S. 
Charles Street, Bal- 
timore. 


way giving access to all floors of the build- 
ing. The car entrance is 18 ft. wide, giv- 
ing ample space for two cars to pass. Be- 
ginning to the right of the entrance drive 
and continuing the remaining 50 ft. of the 
Charles Street front are two attractive 
salesrooms, both with a depth of 55 ft. and 
a frontage of 22 ft. The company is the 
Baltimore agent for D-E worm drive 
trucks. 

The company has established a very 
unique system by which it endeavors to 
give quick, efficient service in its other 
branches of the business. It has devised 
a system of coupon books for the elimina- 
tion, to the greatest possible extent, of the 
overhead cost. The purpose in doing so 
was to give the concern’s customers the 
benefit of such saving. This is done by 
selling supplies and accessories at as close a 
margin as possible and by spending more 
than is usual in equipment and labor to ren- 
der the high-grade service that the company 
has established. So long as the company 
can continue to make this saving in opera- 
tion it can continue to give its customers 
these advantages. In establishing the cou- 
pon book system the concern has estab- 


lished a system by which it and the cus. 
tomer work in closer co-operation, No 
matter what latent advantages may exist 
in such a system, it cannot be successfy 
if it does not prove effective. And there 
are many advantages to the customer in 
this system. For example: 

1. It allows the customer an additional 
discount of 5 per cent. from the already es- 
tablished standard price. 

2. It keeps an absolute record of the cost 
of operation for each car and truck, 

3. It affords the customer a means of pro- 
viding his driver or drivers with the ay- 
thority to purchase for his account without 
giving them a cent of money. 





4. It affords the customer a means of 
automatically settling his accounts without 
the necessity of constantly stopping to make 
payment. 

The company sells the coupon books, 
which are worth $10, to the customers for 
$9.50. 

The officers of the Mid-City Garage and 
Motor Supply Co. are: John W. Frick, 
president; Horace Slingluff, Jr., vice-prest- 
dent and general manager; Maurice H. 
Grape, secretary and treasurer. The direc- 
tors are as follows: Charles T. Crane, 
Maurice H. Grape, Frederick W. Gottlieb, 
Charles J. Bolgiano, John W. Frick, Ral 
Parr, William A. Pierson, William Keyser, 
Jr., and Horace Slingluff, Jr. 


Wa. F. Murray, postmaster of Boston, 
has completed his plans for a complete 
mobilization of the Boston Postoffice. 
garage has been erected in South Boston 
to take care of the vehicles the Government 
will operate. The garage will be under 
Federal supervision and the drivers, Tt 
pairmen and other workers will be on 
the payroll of the United States. 


Merit wins—that’s why the CC) is the leader 
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SANFORD ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 


10.000 MILE TEST. 









; THE SANFORD MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY igs 


SYRACUSE. 5. 
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Another Remarkable Performance 
of United States Solid Truck Tires 





has come to light in the 10,000-mile test run 
of a Sanford motor truck. 


At the end of 5,000 miles the tires 
showed absolutely no wear, as will be seen 
by the accompanying true photographs, 
with the exception of a few minor stone 
bruises. 


The Service Manager of the Engineering 
Department of the Sanford Motor Truck 
Company of Syracuse, J. A. Nolan, drove a 
3/4-ton truck from Syracuse to Buffalo, and 
then on by a devious route to Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. This 
truck, built on approximate army specifica- 
tions, was equipped with 36 x 5 single front 
and dual rear pressed-on United States tires. 


This is what Mr. Nolan said of the trip 
after covering 5,000 miles, or the first half 








of his trip: 


“My orders from the factory were ‘Shake it apart. Break it 
up if you can.” And I took them at their word and tried my 
best to follow instructions. I gave the truck the very hardest 
run I could—the severest test that I’ve ever given a truck— 
and I’ve been testing trucks for over nine years. Stop or slow 
up at ruts, bumps or railroad tracks? Not once! I took them 
at full speed ahead. And the hills that I slid down with all 
brakes on! You should have seen some of them in the Alle- 
gheny and Cumberland Mountains 2,900 feet high. Mud? 
Why, on that strip of road between Pittsburgh and Silver Creek, 
the rear wheels were actually our of sight at times. Loose gravel 
and soft laid stones? We paid no attention to them for we had 
orders to wreck the tires as well as the truck—if we could. 














“The road conditions we met and the punishment I gave the 
tires certainly warrant{that they should show some wear, but I 
see no difference in]their“size from what they were on the day 
we left. In all my nine years of testing trucks I’ve never seen 
tires in such perfect condition at the end of even 1,000 miles. 
And I used these same tires on the same truck on shorter test 
runs before I started on my big trip. 


“In spite of the fact that the truck itself is designed with the idea 
of giving the best balance possible to the tires, I fully expected 
to see at least more wear in spots, especially after the way I took 
the down grades on the hills we went over. And you know that 
this down-hill skidding is the hardest test in the world for a tire.” 


United States Tire Company 


1790 Broadway 


New York 
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Making Over a Money-Losing Department 


This “Black Sheep” Department Was Wasting the Profits Earned Elsewhere 
Until the Methods Described Below Turned It Into a Profit-Maker 


IVIX years ago we started business 

with a total of three employees. 

Now we number — sixty-three and 

are still growing. As our growth 

was fast from the start, we devot- 
ed very little study to the finer details of 
the business. We knew that our profits 
came trom the sales of automobiles and 
supplies and that our repair shop was ab- 
sorbing some of these profits. We counted 
our loss in the repair department as a nec- 
essary expense to the promotion of sales 
and so tried to forget it. But month after 
month this loss increased, and after an in- 
vestigation we put in our present shop sys- 
tem. Now, instead of losing money, we 
are making a substantial profit on our re- 
pair department. 

In planning our system “red tape” was 
conscientiously avoided and only records 
giving practical and useful information were 
adopted. 


Cost of Repairs Approximated 


When a customer drives up to our place 
of business to have his car repaired he is 
met by our service man, who inspects not 
only that part of the car called to his atten- 
tion, but other parts as well. Although an 
accommodation to the customer, this results 
in considerable additional business. 

After the inspection a shop repair order 
is made out. This form is composed of 
three copies printed on both sides. The first 
two copies are alike on both front and 
back. The third sheet is made of card- 
board. The service man uses carbon and 
writes the order in triplicate. The repair 
operations are written separately, with the 
proper labor charge after each one. In this 
way the customer knows in advance how 
much he must pay for the labor. 

A claim check and jogger card are made 
out together. The claim check is given to 
the customer; and the jogger card, with the 
original and duplicate sheets of the repair 
order, is sent to the cashier in the office, 
who pins the two sheets together and holds 
them in numerical order. The cardboard 
copy is sent with the car to the repair shop, 
where it is turned over to the shop fore- 
man, who gives it to the workman put on 
the job. The workman uses the back of 
this card to record the time he spends on 
each operation. 

A daily time report card for each work- 
man, who gives it to the workman put on 
are required to report whenever they change 
jobs. This form is kept primarily to dis- 
tinguish between profitable and unprofita- 
ble Jabor. 


*Reprinted from the September issue of System. 


The CCJ is built upon the lasting foundation of honest 
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Material used on repair jobs can be se- 
cured only by presenting a requisition to the 
clerk in charge of the stockroom. The 
clerk here, after he delivers the material to 
the workman, writes the prices opposite the 
names of the articles on the requisition, 
puts his number in the space provided and 
sends the requisition to the cashier to be 
posted to the original and duplicate of the 
repair order. 

Shortly before the time a job is promised 
the cashier refers to her jogger cards. 
These are filed before her according to the 
time the jobs are promised. She calls up 
the repair shop and asks about the progress 
of that particular job. We have found that 
this attention from someone not connected 
with the repair department is a big help in 
gettings the jobs completed at the promised 
time. 

When a job is finished the workman re- 
ports to the shop foreman. The latter in- 
spects the car and turns the repair order 
card in to the tool room. The shop clerk 
stamps the card “finished” and sends it by 
carrier to the cashier. She totals the labor 
charges, removes the original and duplicate 
copies from the file, totals the material 
charges, enters the labor charges, and makes 
a grand total. The three copies of the shop 
repair order are then held together until 
the customer calls for his car. When he 
arrives and pays his bill the duplicate of 
the shop repair order is given as a receipt. 
The cashier then telephones the shop to 
send the car, which is delivered upon pres- 
entation of the receipt. 


Care of the Workmen’s Tools 


ach shop workman has assigned to him 
a box containing the tools he is likely to 
need. These boxes are turned in at the 
tool room every night. If a special tool not 
included in the assortment is needed, a 
workman may get it from the tool room by 
giving in exchange a small brass check 
stamped with his number. This check is 
hung on a hook in the bin from which the 
tool was removed and is given back to the 
workman when the tool is returned. We 
keep a perpetual inventory of all the tools. 
This enables us to keep an accurate check 
on all our tools and saves considerable time 
and money. 

Costs are figured each morning on all the 
repair jobs turned out the day before. We 
use the percentage on wages method. We 
have established a regular scale of repair 
prices and tell each customer before the job 
is started the amount he will be charged for 
labor. We have found this plan particu- 
larly advantageous. Our shop foreman and 
also the workmen know that if they do 
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there work quicker the profits will pe 
greater, They can see where their efforts 
will be of direct aid to the company. Hoy. 
ever, when there is a fixed charge per hour 
for labor, the workman cannot see any 
great advantage in hurrying, and naturally 
feels that no matter how much he hurries 
the profits will be no greater. He simply 
feels that the sooner the job is done the 
less the customer will have to pay. This, of 
course, makes the company’s profit less jn 
the long run. 


Men Keep Jobs Moving 


ach day after the shop repair order 
cards have heen totaled, the cost figured 
and the profit or loss shown on them, they 
are sent to the shop foreman, who uses 
them in reviewing the work of the day be- 
fore. He can immediately locate any lagg- 
ing on the part of the workmen. The 
workmen know this and when they are 
forced, through no fault of their own, to 
spend an unusually long time on a job, they 
generally explain the circumstances to the 
foreman even before he has an opportunity 
to see the record of their time and ask for 
an explanation. 

$y watching the workman’s time and the 
profits on the jobs the foreman knows how 
to distribute work among the men to the 
best advantage. He knows the kind of work 
for which each man is best fitted. The re- 
sult is, our workmen have become special- 
ists in this work and we get the maximum 
earning power out of each man. 

We use several plans to keep the men in- 
terested in the business. A year ago we put 
in a profit-sharing plan. The results so far 
have been very satisfactory. [ach man re- 
ceives only a regular weekly salary equal 
to the amount ordinarily paid for his class 
of work until the end of the year. If the 
records show that he had personally inter- 
ested himself in the business and exerted 
extra efforts in his work he is paid a certain 
share of the annual profits. 

The amount of the share is determined by 
the extent of his extra efforts and the 
amount of profits earned in his department. 
As each shop man comes under the direct 
supervision of two people, the shop foreman 
and the captain of his service shift, tt 1 
easy for us to tell who is doing the best 
work. ; 

One of the duties of both the service shift 
captain and the shop foreman is to make @ 
study of the individuals under their super 
vision. Every month they turn in a detail- 
ed report of each workman, making note of 
the man’s progress, the spirit in which he 
does his work, his good qualities, his bad 
qualities, and any other facts that might be 
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SMITH WHEELS SAVE YOU MONEY! 


$200 to $500 a Year on Each Truck of 14g Tons Capacity and Upwards 


Tire Mileage Increased ! Gasoline Mileage Increased ! Truck Life Increased ! 
Smith Wheels Guaranteed DURING LIFE OF TRUCK on which originally placed 
INSIST ON “SMITH WHEELS” ON THE NEXT TRUCK YOU BUY! 
SMITH WHEEL INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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used for the betterment of the individual. 
We consider these reports very valuable, 
particularly because each workman is stud- 
ied by two department heads and from two 
different points of view. We are given a 
chance to understand our men, to try and 
correct their faults, and to advance them 
judiciously. The service shift captain of- 
ten helps the foreman with a man who is 
giving trouble. Not being connected with 
the shop and having but a few men under 
him, he can talk freely. 

Another plan which has been of consid- 
erable value to us is our “shop efficiency 
contest.” Every month a clean sheet con- 
taining the names of the shop workmen is 
posted on the bulletin board. When a work- 
man violates one of the contest rules a cer- 
tain number of black marks—the number 
varies with the seriousness of the error—is 
placed after his name. 

Every man completing the contest period 
without having any black marks receives 
a gold badge—or a gold bar to attach to his 
badge—if he has already won a badge. If 
no one has a perfect score, a silver badge is 
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awarded to the man having the fewest black 
marks, providing the number does not ex- 
ceed five. Any man receiving more than 
ten black marks during the contest period 
is suspended for a time. Black marks are 
given for: 

1. Failure to properly check in at tool 
room or on a repair tag. 

2. Not putting box in tool room at night 
(box must be in 30 minutes after man 
checks off from work.) 

3. Not turning in checks to tool room at 
night. 

4. Not turning in borrowed tools at tool 
room at night. 

5. Leaving tool boxes out at night. 

6. Using another man’s tools without the 
foreman’s permission (this is permissible, 
however, if the man whose tools you are us- 
ing is working on the same job.) 

7. Working on car improperly lined up. 

8. Not putting clothes on rack properly 
or failure to button curtain when finished 
with rack. 

9. Leaving trash on job after checking 
off (last man checking off is responsible.) 
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10. Throwing or leaving trash on floor 
any time. 

11. Losing repair tag. 

12. Slighting work on job. 

13. Checking in late morning or noon, 

14. Cursing or using other objectionable 
language. 

15. Numbering requisition wrongly, 

The workmen show a great interest in 
these contests and the monthly average of 
black marks per man has steadily decreased, 
We have found that the men become more 
careful, not only in those things for which 
they are liable to receive black marks, but 
in all their work. 

With the idea of keeping up the enthusj- 
asm of the shop workmen, as well as the 
others of the organization, a meeting is held 
once a week. “Ginger up” talks are given 
by the department heads and many of the 
shop men make short talks. Enthusiasm 
prevails from start to finish. 

Co-operation of our employees, coupled 
with records that show us leaks, is respon- 
sible for our success. We are now being 
forced to double our present quarters. 


Government-Owned Trucks Handle Mail at Buffalo 


HE natural conclusion for the on- 
looker is that Uncle Sam owns 
and operates a large fleet of motor 
trucks in his mail and parcel post 
delivery service. But the truth is 

that he owned but few until recently. The 
trucks were owned by contractors who had 
to conform with Uncle Sam’s specifications 
in every detail so that they looked like his 
property. 

From present indications this state of 
affairs is not to exist much longer. Some 
years ago a special committee was appointed 
to investigate the relative cost of purchase 
and rental of trucks. One report to the 
Department read in part as follows: “While 
this inquiry is by no means completed, it 
has gone far enough to indicate that the 
department can own and operate its own 
vehicles at a less cost than has been the 
rule under the rental system.” 

“The rental of supplies by a government 
department is not only wrong in principle, 
but invites abuse, is often attended by 
scandal, is unbusinesslike, and generally 
wasteful. It is the belief of those who have 
looked into the matter in the Post Office 
Department that thousands of dollars an- 
nually can be saved in the postal service 
by the purchase of supplies rather than 
rental under the contract system.” 

The outcome of this investigation was 
the purchase of forty-one motor trucks in 
1914. Another committee was appointed 
for the purpose of preparing new specifi- 
cations, etc., based upon a year’s experience 
with these trucks. 

Under the contract system a great deal 
of dissatisfaction was encountered. Con- 
tractors would go to considerable, even un- 
necessary, expense at times in building their 
unit which of course had to be borne by 
the department. Then on the other hand 
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an injustice is and was done to the con- 
tractors, in that the government experts 
often rejected a delivery on purely technical 
grounds, not for practical reasons. This 
again means that the department had to 
foot the bill as the contractors would in- 
crease their prices. 

All of this caused the investigators for 
the department to recommend to the 
government that it buy motor trucks as 
rapidly as the present contracts expired. 





This suggestion, though of some years 
standing, has at last been given real con- 
sideration by the department, as the govern- 
ment has entered into a contract with a 
number of truck manufacturers to supply 
the department with trucks at a given price 
as they need them to replace contracted 
trucks and horse driven vehicles. 


Make your product pay—advertise in the CCJ 


Lippard-Stewarts Installed by Uncle Sam in the Buffalo, N. Y., Post-Office Department 


Buffalo, N. Y., is one of the first centers 
in which the postal delivery service has 
been completely motorized by government 
owned trucks. On August 15, 1917, a 
fleet of eighteen 1000-lb. Fords, eight 1500- 
lb. Lippard-Stewarts, and two 2500-Ib. 
Brockways replaced a fleet of contracted 
motor and horse vehicles. 

“The Fords,” said Postmaster George 
Meyer, “are being used for our parcel post 
service and mail collecting service for the 


e 


outlying districts of the city, while the 
Lippard-Stewarts and Brockways are being 
used for hauling mail to and from the 
trains and to and from the sub-station post 
offices to the main post office. 

“The little experience which we have had 
with our newly acquired outfit has been 
entirely satisfactory and gratifying.” 
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TTERBURY 


The Truck That Sells and Serves 


A truck that sells on its reputation—on appearance, on specifications, on size, 
power, ability—on demonstration, on the record of actual performances in the 
hands of present users. The Atterbury sells so easily and surely that it is a revelation 
to every new dealer who takes it on. 

For thirteen years we have been making good trucks. Few builders have been in 
this industry so long. Each Atterbury truck has represented the best of contemporary 
standards in truck construction. 

This company has never risked the pitfalls of great quantity production. It has 
endeavored to maintain 100% Atterbury quality in every vehicle produced. 

When you are in the market for a motor truck, or looking for a truck dealership, 
you will investigate the Atterbury, in justice to yourself. 











Full details on request 


THE ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Motor Truck Equipment Benefits the Farmers 


HE American farm is face to face 
with a stern necessity. The farm 
must be put upon a business basis 
and the farm’s affairs must be ad- 
ministered in a business-like man- 

ner. Hit-or-miss methods and inefficiency 
must go. To put a profit in the farm ac- 
count those principles must be followed 
that have proved essential in any manu- 
facturing activity, because inherently, the 
farm is a manufacturing organization. 
Foremost among all the conditions that 
are making the old methods of farming 
unprofitable, is the unprecedented shortage 
of labor. The cost of farm labor has 
never before been so high. There has 
never before been so few available hands 
and those who are obtainable do not, as a 
rule, measure up to a high standard. 

One of the first measures for putting the 
farm on a business basis is the installation 
of up-to-date labor saving and time-saving 
machinery. Rapidly coming to the front 
among such mechanical equipment is the 
motor truck. 

In the Northwest the farmer has taken 
to the motor truck as the means of saving 
him thousands of dollars, and last season 
there were more of these labor-saving ma- 
chines introduced in this section of the 
country than ever before, and we believe 
this season will see even a greater increase, 
for it has been proven conclusively that the 
motor truck pays many times its cost in a 
very short time. 

Interesting demonstration in the wheat 
fields on Asotin Prairie, above Snake River, 
in eastern Washington, were made last 
summer with a 2-ton truck and trailer. The 
truck, with its trailer, hauled a load of 85 
sacks of blue barley from No. 21 Ranch 





by Mrs. Nels Truedson, who operates a 
10o00-acre wheat farm, near Sprague. 
Wash. 24 tons of wheat were moved 
from the farm to Sprague in 11 hours, over 
a distance of 17 miles for the round trip 
or a total of 136 miles. The total number 
of bushels moved was 828. The road laid 
over four grades, averaging from 5 to 8% 
per cent. and %4-mile in length. The 2-ton 
truck used in the demonstration consumed 
19 gal. of gasoline and 1 gal. of oil during 
the performance of the test. 

Again, a 3%%-ton truck, purchased by 
Reinbolt Bros., wheat farmers, located 
about 21 miles north of Davenport, Wash., 


Mr. Henry Hickman, of Colfax, Wash, 
has a haul of 4 miles to the warehouse, 2 
miles of which has a grade ranging from 
10 to 20 per cent., and a drop in altitude 
over this 4 miles reaches the remarkable 
figure of 1250 ft. The truck, which was in 
service last summer, and which Mr. Hick. 
man expects to put in service the coming 
year, takes down 45 sacks in 35 minutes 
and returns in 40 minutes, making the ma- 
jor portion of the trip on second and third 
gear. Under the present road and ¢fj- 
matic conditions it would require a 4-horse 
team no less than 24% hours to accomplish 
the grade on the return trip with an empty 









MoRTHWESTE CICK GO. 
A-4-ToN Lonp. 


A-2- Tow TRUCK. 
POE ELS 


The Economical Way for Farmers to Handle Light, Bulky Loads—the Semi-Trailer 


who were compelled to haul their wheat to 
that point, also attracted considerable at- 
tention. Over the hilly roads of this sec- 
tion, where one of the grades runs as high 
as 18 per cent., the performance of the 
motor truck was considered remarkable 


through the fact that 72 sacks of wheat 
the field, 


were loaded onto the truck in 


This Illustration Shows a Two-Ton Truck Hauling Wheat for a Woman Who Operates 
a Thousand Acre Wheat Farm Near Sprague, Wash. 


to Tammany, covering a distance of 12 
miles in 1 hour, % of the distance being 
through soft stubble fields. The weight of 
the load was 2% times the capacity of the 
truck, or 10,152 lb. The round trip was 
made in 3 hours, including the delay in 
loading and unloading, and at a total cost 
of $3.22, or a cost per sack of 334 cents. 
A previous record over the same haul and 
with horses showed a cost per sack of 
exactly 8 cents. 

Another demonstration held last season 
in eastern Washington, which attracted 
more than usual attention was that given 


pulled through the field from which the 
wheat had just been cut and the ground 
was soft. Two round trips, covering a dis- 
tance of 84 miles and delivering 312 bushels 
of wheat in 9% hours was made. The 
fuel consumption for the test was 19 gal. 
of gasoline and 1 gal. of lubricating oil. 

At Colfax, Wash., a 2-ton truck was 
loaded with 3 tons of wheat from the sep- 
arator in the field, pulled through the me- 
dium soft ground to the county road over 
a 7 per cent. grade and delivered its load at 
the warehouse at the railroad many miles 
away. 


wagon. This truck was driven on a double 
shift of 10 hours each or a total of 20 
hours per day. 


When one considers all these examples 
of truck performance, that the weight of 
the average sack of wheat runs from 130 
lb. and over, it can be seen how much each 
one of these trucks hauled and what the 
saving was to the farmer. 

Another enthusiastic truck user in east- 
ern Washington reports that he drove a 2- 
ton truck 145 miles—72™% miles the truck 
being loaded. He made five round trips— 
each trip being 29 miles. The total hours 
from start to finish, counting 2 hours out 
for meals, was 13. The total number of 
tons hauled was 15, and the total number 
of bushels of wheat hauled was 522. The 
total gasoline consumed was 20 gal. and 
the lubricating oil was 3 qts. There were 
three grades on the trip that averaged be- 
tween 10 and I1 per cent. and 2 grades of 
714 per cent. At no time on the entire test 
did they use low gear except to make the 
start in each case. 

The farmer has been converted to the 
motor truck and they are now fast friends. 
Of that there can be no question. It re- 
mains for him to select the truck suitable 
for his particular requirements, and that 
entails the study of his conditions by @ 
truck expert: who has a thorough knowl- 
edge as to how to solve his problem, and 
is capable of analyzing them intelligently. 








A. R. Moster & Co., New York City, has 
been awarded a contract for all the spark 
plugs to be used in the motor vehicles of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. 


Advertising appropriations bring greatest returns when expended in the CCJ 
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Brewing Company 
Philadelphia, say: 

f¢**** We find your European 


tyres to be the greatest rubber 
product on the market. 


We get more than the allotted 
mileage out of each and every 
tyre that we use on our five 
traene ****.*° 


be x RUBBER (6. 
NEw York. 
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it Wasa Russel. "Of Course! 


(7~Fa==!: A~a-ZRS— SSR,‘ DIDN’T think it could be done,” said the 
Star Route Man. “ Didn’t think it possible 


Blue Ribbon for any piece of mechanism to stand the j jars 
Indorsement and twists and strains of our Colorado trails, 


One of the most valuable construc- 


tional features of your axle is the com- ee But, say ! I ve been driving the truck over 


amp separation of the jackshaft from 


load member, leavi: it free to ‘ p 
ig Pate eet a year now, and that axle is just as sound and 

dead axle. * e 

PUP 3. reliable as the day I bought it. What the 

the Rene thened Cue salesman told me about the advantages of 
Drive Axle is the first shaft h ° h l d . d li d d b 
drive unit in which the driv- aving the load carried on a solid round bar 
ing axle is wholly separate f ] : h : l l d 
from the load carrying axle. of steel, with an entire y separate axle to do 

H : i f load =! ° . “9 
Fearn. conte the driving, surely proved itself in my case. 


ber is inevitably subjected, are 





not transmitted to the driving In every branch of motor-haulage, under every con- 
axle in the slightest degree. eo. ° . P 
dition of operation, the Russel internal-gear axle is today 
This not only increases the 
life of these parts, but also demonstrating a .complete mastery of load and road. 


prevents strain and loss of 
power through disalignments. 


—_— y Russel Motor Axle Company 


Detroit, Michigarn. 
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EREVER there is hard work to do, 
wherever a little extra ability is needed, 
wherever economy of fuel and tires is desired, 
wherever performance is considered, there 
the Russel Internal Gear Drive Axle is the 
feature that supplies the clinching argument. 
The Russel idea, in both design and construction, 
means performance and economy in operation and 
maintenance. 

Russel Advertising and Dealer Helps show you just 
how to prove this to the buyer. They talk to him in 
his own terms. They help you to sell him better haulage, 
not merely a mechanism for transporting merchandise. 


You will find Russel equipped trucks easier to sell 
and easier to keep sold. 


Russel Motor Axle Company 


Detroit, Michigan. 


If you want facts, you will want 
toread “The Final Question,” a 

discussion of all forms of final 
drive. We will send it gladly. 








Blue Ribbon 


Features 


Load carried on round, 
straight axle capable of meet- 
ing every strain. 

Separate driving axle, so 
mounted that twists of rough- 
est roads do not affect it. 


Strain on = parts very 
low, giving long life. 

Extremely easy on tires. 

Maximum road clearance. 

Very large brakes. 

No delicate or complicated 
parts. 

Easily cared for. 

Average load on wheel 
bearings 14 to 4 what they 
are on other types. 

Not sensitive to slight mis- 
adjustments or variations of 
lubrication. 

High efficiency under all 
conditions of road or load. 



























Russel 


Internal Gear Drive Axles 
Ze RRB SES HSER 
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The Proper Way of Distributing Tractors 


[ This article is written expressly for the motor car dealers and tractor manufacturers who are 


in doubt as to the most profitable and desirable way of distributing tractors. 
as it contains certain criticism of the work done so far. 


ing. 


HE biggest asset which the tractor 
manufacturer can acquire is an ef- 
fective and permanent dealer or- 
ganization which will allow him to 
feel certain of a definite produc- 

tion being taken care of and to which or- 
ganization he can build, permanently, as 
fast as he can take care of the increased 
production necessary. 

This dealer organization must be able to 
sell tractors at a profit, which means it 
must be able to sell service or to provide 
locally for that service. 

In order that the organization be perma- 
nent, the dealer must make money and the 
farmer be satisfied. 

This is so true that it is trite; yet it is 
only within the last twelve months that the 
new tractor manufacturer coming into the 
field could feel any security as to the profi- 
table continuation of his business, and only 
within the last few months has a clear 
plan of distribution evolved from the nec- 
essary makeshifts of a new industry. 

The automobile and commercial car dis- 
tributor has become interested in the possi- 
bilities of the tractor business and is now 
busy choosing his tractor and getting ready 
to sell them in really large numbers next 
spring, knowing that he can sell them at 
a profit, and through intelligent service 
can keep them sold. 


Implement Distributing Methods 


To the manufacturer now planning his 
sales campaign a view of the field as it 
stands, with the experience of those com- 
panies who have made tractors, some for 
nearly fifteen years, is vital. Steam trac- 
tors were used for threshing and were de- 
veloped into plowing jobs. With the suc- 
cess of the gas engine, the manufacturers 
of steam tractors simply substituted oil 
fuel. With one or two notable exceptions, 
there is not a tractor on the market today 
made by a thresher concern which does 
not show the steam in its design. These 
tractors are distributed through the old 
threshing machinery distributing organiza- 
tion. Then came the smaller tractor, and 
the implement companies started their man- 


ufacture. 3ecause implements rust out 
rather than wear out, these implement- 
thresher types of small tractors were and 
still are noted for the amount of cast iron 
used. 

Through many years of intensive dealer 
work these large implement organizations 
have each gained distribution in practically 
every town and village in the country, forc- 
ing distribution unmercifully, until there 
are far too many implement dealers for the 
average to make money, 

The point for the new tractor manufac- 
turer to realize is that each of these large 
implement companies have tractors, and 
that the credit relations in the field are such 
that these dealers will sell the tractors 
made by the “full-line” 
plements they sell. 


houses whose im- 
There are four or five 


“such strong implement companies and the 


aggressive, well rated implement dealers 
handle their goods. The new tractor manu- 
facturer, or the manufacturer who has been 
struggling through the hard years just 
past, can only hope to obtain the fifth and 
sixth rate implement dealers who sell the 
shorter implement lines. 

Even if the new manufacturer could ob- 
tain distribution through this trade, a study 
of the field will show him that he does not 
want it. The average implement dealer 
is noted as being a “storekeeper,” as de- 
pending on the factory traveler or block- 
man to sell his goods for him; as being 
very largely unable to sell for cash be- 
cause his whole business experience and 
training has been along long time credit 
lines. He will not canvass and he will not 
give service, being unequipped to do so and 
having been trained to call in the factory 
service man. 


Implement Dealer a Storekeeper 


The records of those implement and 
thresher companies having the most trac- 
tors in the field at this time, and who have 
attempted to give factory service, prove 
that nine out of ten service calls have been 
for repair work which any local garageman 
could handle. 


Read it carefully, 


Then read the letters on the pages follow- 
If you take exception to our views, please write us and give your frank opinion.—Editor.] 


Until the tractor ‘manufacturer realizes 
that in every village and hamlet in the 
country there are service stations giving 
satisfactory and efficient service on motor 
cars and trucks, and that these same garage 
and repairmen can handle their service 
problems, they will continue to lose sleep 
and energy over a problem which the previ- 
ous experience of the motor trade has soly- 
ed for them. 

The automobile trade has shown that 
service is not a stumbling block on the 
road to profits and this same service can 
be carried to the farm. 

The failure to give adequate service on 
the machines sold, and the oftentimes ques- 
tionable value of the machines themselves, 
has soured the average implement dealer 
who has distributed tractors over a period 
of years. 

The great bulk of the tractors so far 
sold by the implement thresher concerns 
have been put on the farms through the 
efforts of the manufacturers’ salesmen 
working directly on the farmer and not 
through clean-cut dealer distribution. And 
every manufacturer knows that the exces- 
sive cost of such distribution means that 
the farmer has not received full value for 
his tractor dollar. 

The indictment is a broad one and there 
are, of course, notable exceptions which 
prove the rule. 


The New Tractor Manufacturer 


Out of this morass comes the new inde- 
pendent tractor manufacturers and certain 
old line companies who are building trac- 
tors embodying all that is best in motor 
car and truck engineering, adapted fully to 
meet tractor requirements. These mant- 
facturers realize fully the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of the field and are determined 
to build and distribute tractors which will 
give good service and maintain a perman- 
ent profitable business. 

Without exception—and this cannot be 
too strongly emphasized—these manufac- 
turers are planning their distribution 
through the motor field. All talk of a new 
power dealer to be evolved from present 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations means Circulation Facts—not Unverified Claims. 
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dealer classes is not pertinent to the man- 
nfacturer who wants to build a definite 
number of tractors in 1918 and wants to 
make sure they will be sold. Those of us 
who have studied the field consistently for 
several years may have definite ideas as 
to future growth and development and 
every manufacturer can afford to watch it 
closely, but the vital job now is to build 
good tractors and get them into service 
and keep them in service—not three or 
four or five years from now, but for 1918 
crops. 

Why has the tractor distribution swung 
from the implement dealer to the motor 
trade? Partly because of the attitude of 
the implement dealer as already suggested 
mainly because of the positive selling and 
service ability of the automobile man. 

It is almost useless to emphasize the 
fact that through the motor car dealer 
has been built the wonder industry of the 
age, the very size of which staggers our 
imagination, and that working in close har- 
mony with their factories, these dealers 
have now gotten the automobile to a point 
where it is as much, if not more, of a 
utility than the street car. He is the only 
dealer who can sell the number of trac- 
tors now showing on the production sched- 
ules of the new tractor companies. 

More than that—several of the biggest 
threshing machinery and “short line” im- 
plement companies in the country have 
turned to the motor car dealer and are 
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laming their trade campaigns to cash in 
on this opportunity. 

There has yet to be an “independent” 
tractor manufacturer who has built. and 
sold more than 1000 machines a year who 
did not sell the great bulk through the 
motor car trade. 

Naturally those manufacturers who have 
made a success with pleasure cars and 
trucks are planning their campaigns through 
the automobile and truck trade. 

One of the most prominent of the new 
companies tried for distribution in 1917 
through the implement trade has now 
swung straight around for 1918 will go ex- 
clusively through the motor car dealer. 

One of the most frequent arguments used 
against the sale of tractors by automobile 
dealers is that they do not know farm im- 
plements, without which the tractor cannot 
work and which the implement dealer is 
naturally supposed to know. The answer 
is, “Granted that the small town dealer 
may not know as much about a horse plow 
or a disc harrow as does the implement 
dealer, he does know thoroughly a far 
more complicated machine—the modern 
gas engine and its power transmission.” 

There is no question in the farmer’s 
mind as to which service he ~wants—trac- 
tor service or implement service. Go to 
any farmer who owns a tractor and ask 
him this question, “Which would you pay 
higher wages to, a farm hand who is a 
tractor expert or one who is an implement 
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expert; which do you yourself know less 
about; which expert do you need most on 
your farm?” You know the answer. 

The plow manufacturer, in particular, 
recognizing that the motor car dealer will 
in 1918 sell more tractors than will the 
implement dealer, seems to be unnecessari- 
ly worried as to the intelligent sale of his 
product, and emphasizes to every new en- 
try into the field the fact that tractor plow 
adjustment is a fine art. 

There is no discounting this, but for 
some unknown reason the average tractor 
plow manufacturer seems to thinks that an 
implement dealer is a tractor plow expert. 

The cold fact of the matter is that un- 
less the implement dealer has sold tractor 
plows and has been educated to their ad- 
justment by salesmen and expert, he knows 
no more about their operation than does 
the garageman, who, in the smaller towns, 
generally comes from the farm. The plow 
dealer must be educated to the tractor and 
it is more of a job to educate him than to 
educate the motor dealer on power plows. 

The automobile dealer is aggressive, sells 
for cash, does a clean business, knows how 
to provide service, spends twice the time 
in the country that any other dealer does, 
has proven his adaptability to new business 
opportunities in the very fact that he is 
an automobile dealer and has already prov- 
en that he can sell tractors at a profit for 
the manufacturer and to the satisfaction of 
the farmer. 





Heartily Endorses Automobile 
Dealer Distribution 


“We are frank to say your article 
is right along the line we are working 
out in placing the products of the 
Four Drive Tractor Co. on the mar- 
ket. 

There are two distinct types of trac- 
tors manufactured; namely, the old 
implement manufacturer and the new- 
er blood as the type who are trying 
to establish a standard tractor with 
standardized parts and building their 
tractor with the best of equipment, 
using the best type of bearings, four 
eylinder motors, steel cut gears and 
constructing their tractor so that all 
working parts are enclosed. Or, in 
other words, following the line of 
construction of the high class truck 
and automobile. 

This method of construction means 
a higher priced tractor, but it also 
means a longer life tractor and more 
satisfactory service to the consumer. 

A tractor is under heavy and con- 
stant duty. There is no motor-driven 
vehicle that needs substantial con- 
struction and the best of equipment 
more than the farm tractor. 

The method of distribution is one 
of the important features in the trac- 
tor industry and it seems that the 
logical way to handle the situation for 
all parties concerned is along the line 
of distributing the auto or- truck. 





How the Tractor Manufacturers 





The following letters have been 
received by us in answer to a 
request for frank criticisms on 
the foregoing article regarding 
tractor distribution. Advance 
proofs of this article were sent 
to every tractor manufacturer. 
A great many answers were 
received, whereas if the old 
adage that ‘‘Silence gives con- 
sent’? were applied to those 
who did not answer, it may be 
taken for granted that the trac- 
tor manufacturers are fully in 
accord with the statements 
made in this article. 


Many letters were received 
from manufacturers who ex- 
pressed preference for the 
automobile dealer, but who re- 
quested withholding their let- 
ters from publication, as they 
did not wish to antagonize their 
present implement dealer con- 
nections. . This is assuredly 
evidence that many are ready 
to switch around to the auto- 
mobile dealer, and that it is 
only a question of time within 
which to make proper dealer 
connections. 











Feel About It 


Sales organizations or sales companies 
for tractors are being organized and 
tractors sold by them and service is 
rendered by them in a more efficient 
manner than the manufacturers can 
do. The tractor service is just as es- 
sential and necessary as the auto and 
truck service. This service can be 
best rendered by the distributor and 
local agent. Not necessarily free serv- 
ice, but efficient service. When this 
service is rendered by the parties who 
are interested in seeing the consumer 
get the best possible results out of 
the product sold, it is service that 
counts more than just so many hours 
of labor. 

The automobile dealers and auto 
sales companies are valuable assets for 
the tractor distributor and _ tractor 
manufacturer. Their value as tractor 
salesmen must not be overlooked— 
their value on service is what the 
tractor situation needs. While it: will 
be necessary for the auto dealer, if 
he is to handle tractors, to adjust him- 
self to a pulling motor power instead 
of speed and acquaint himself with 
farm machinery to be used with the 
tractor, it will be easy for him to do 
so. 

They are already familiar with the 
gas motor. The mechanical construc- 
tion of the tractor manufacturers who 
are using standard equipment are 
along the same lines the auto dealers 
are familiar with. 
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Another important feature the new 
independent tractor manufacturers are 
attempting to establish in their distri- 
bution is cash payment, which is a 
better method for the manufacturer, 
distributor and consumer. If credit is 
to be given the local man knows con- 
ditions and his customers and can 
handle the situation. The manufactur- 
er must be willing to adjust the com- 
pensations sufficient for the local deal- 
er to care for the credit system, if it 
is to be used. Especially under the 
abnormal conditions in securing ma- 
terial is it advantageous and neces- 
sary to the manufacturer to deal on a 
cash basis. On this basis the manufac- 
turer can get cheaper and quicker 
production.” 

THE FOUR DRIVE TRACTOR CoO., 


J. C. JENKINS, Sales Manager. 





One of the largest tractor mak- 
ers in the Middle West writes 
as follows: “We appreciate that 
the automobile dealer makes 
a valuable tractor dealer, as he 
is educated to sell and sell for 
cash, and to render service.” 











The Tide is Turning 

In the past we have not deemed the 
automobile man the proper man 
to handle tractors. Conditions have 
changed very materially, however, the 
past year. The farmers are buying 
smaller tractors and we believe in 
many instances the automobile dealer 
can handle the smaller tractor better 
than the implement dealer. 

One reason for this is that the auto- 
mobile dealer is generally more of a 
hustler than the implement dealer and 
another reason is that the automobile 
dealer is better qualified to deliver 
tractors in his territory and is in po- 
sition to give better tractor service. 

Up to the last six months practical- 
ly all of our tractors have been sold 
direct or through special agents. In 
the past six month we have been pay- 
ing more attention to the automobile 
dealer. 

PIONEER TRACTOR MFG. CO., 


G. A. WEST, Sec’y and Treas. 


Automobile Dealers the Best 

Our experience has been that auto- 
mobile dealers have made the best 
dealers as regards sales and service. 
The worst feature we ran against was 
last year. The demand for automo- 
biles was so great and they were so 
easy to sell that we found many of 
the automobile dealers neglected their 
tractor sales. 

Inasmuch as we handle our trac- 
tors altogether’ through~- distributors 
and they in turn through their deal- 
ers, it is impossible for us to advise 
you of the proportion of our tractors 
sold by automobile dealers. 

BULL TRACTOR CoO., 


H. C. McCARTNEY, Sales Manager. 


Up to the Automobile Dealer 


“We find that some automobile deal- 
ers make _ splendid tractor dealers, 
as they are thoroughly familiar with 
the tractor from a mechanical stand- 
point, but we believe that the majority 
of the automobile dealers are too busy 
with their automobile sales to give the 
tractor the proper attention. And 
again, a great number of automobile 
dealers run garages in connection with 
their automobile business, and having 
these two to look after does not have 
time to look after the tractor busi- 
ness from a standpoint of service. If 
the automobile dealer would devote 
the proper amount of time to the trac- 
tor business he would be the ideal 
representative for this production, but 
unless this can be brought about we 
do not believe that the automobile 
dealer is the ultimate man for the 
tractor business. 

We believe that the best dealers 
have been men who have had no other 
line of business, but have made a 
specialty of the tractor business. We 
find that they will push the sales 
harder and soon become quite familiar 
with the tractor and are more satis- 
factory beth to the tractor manufac- 
turer and the farmer who is using the 
tractor. 

We believe that a dealer handling 
tractors should make that his princi- 
pal business and not a secondary mat- 
ter, as most of the automobile dealers 
look at it.’’ 

PEORIA TRACTOR CO., 
L. R. BENTON. 


When a man comes in to buy a trac- 
tor he wants to buy tools to go with 
it, that he is perfectly sure are adapt- 
ed to it, and he would prefer to buy 
his tractor and his tools at the same 
place. Therefore, the merchant who 
is going to make a success of trac- 
tor sales must of necessity equip him- 
self with a full line of power tillage 
tools. Then his service should cover 
a wider scope, because to be a success- 
ful tractor merchant he should have 
men in his employ who can not only 
teach the farmer how to successfully 
operate his tractor, but also how to do 
“Power Farming”? and make it a pay- 
ing investment. 


THE DAUCH MFG. CO., 


oO. C. PARKER, Manager: Sales 
Promotion Department 





Another maker says this: “We 
feel very strongly that the suc- 
cessful tractor dealer of the 
future is more likely to be a 
mixture of the old implement 
dealer with new ideas, the 
automobile dealer, and that 
unknown quantity that we be- 
lieve the tractor will develop.” 








The president of a large con- 
cern building gasoline engines 
for tractors, says: “In the writ- 
er’s travels about the country, 
he finds automobile dealers 
are exceedingly interested in 
the sale of tractors, and such 
dealers are taking on tractor 
business more and more every 
day. From the standpoint of 
sales and service, it wouldseem 
to the writer that the present 
automobile dealer with a Ser- 
vice Department should have 
something that would be an 
excellent connection for a 
tractor manufacturer to make 
for the purpose of selling his 
product.” 











Tractor Dealer Should Also 
Sell Tools for It 


To a great extent this article is ab- 
solutely correct. There are a few de- 
tails, however, which it will be policy 
to go into carefully. 

There is no question but what the 
present day truck dealer would make 
an excellent tractor dealer as far as 
service is concerned; but this is really 
service in the narrow sense of the 
word the same as you refer to it in 
your article. 

You must remember, however, that 
the sale of the tractor is not the only 
sale that the dealer should make. 








Still in Doubt About Dealer 


Regarding the automobile dealer as 
the distributor for farm tractors, the 
subject interests us, but we have not 
yet decided whether or not he will be 
the logical distributor. A referendum 
taken among our own distributors 
shows their opinion to be about equal- 
ly divided. The trouble with the aver- 
age automobile dealer, speaking par- 
ticularly of those in the smaller towns, 
is that they are largely merely gar- 
age men and mechanics of more or 
less ability, without sufficient means 
to purchase and stock tractors, and 
maintain stocks of repairs. Of course, 
there are garage men who do buy au- 
tomobiles in quantities and are good 
business men. Whether the former 
processes, naturally pertaining to the 
tractor trade, would appeal to them 
strongly enough to divide their atten- 
tion with the automobile end of the 
business, we are not sure. The mere 
fact that they may have a garage 
reasonably well equipped to do repair 
work on automobiles, trucks and trac- 
tors does not signify very much; for 
when an automobile gets ‘“‘sick” it is 
invariably hauled to the garage for re- 
pairs. If a tractor goes wrong it 
would be necessary for the repair man 
to visit the tractor in the field, and 
this might or might not be practical. 

The writer personally holds very 
strongly to the idea that the really 
live implement dealer who is a busi- 
ness man is not only the logical but 
the most practical agent to handle 
tractors. Tractor-drawn implements 
naturally go with the tractor and the 
implement dealer has had several years 
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TRACTOR SERVICE 


Gs«O 


Radiators 


fill the demand for an engine 
cooling unit of proven reliabil- 
ity; the result of correct design, 
painstaking attention to the 
details of manufacture and the 
use of the very best materials. 


Our Engineering Depart- 
ment is at your service 


The G«O Mfg. Co. 


New Haven Conn., U.S. A. 
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of education along this line. As a 
rule the automobile dealer—who is not 
an implement dealer—knows and cares 
very little about these lines of farm 
implements and machines. Whether 
he will be willing to learn remains to 
be seen. 

We have put up both sides of this 
proposition as our experience goes to 
show it, from an unbiased viewpoint, 
believing you want our frank and can- 
did opinion. We are, we confess, 
somewhat in the dark and believe we 
share this feeling in common with 
others. 

LA CROSSE TRACTOR CoO., 
W. A. JONES, Advertising Manager. 





Prefers Automobile Dealer and 
His Cash Business Methods 


Relative to your article on ‘“Trac- 
tor Distribution,’ like many implement 
men, there are many garagemen with 
a limited knowledge of agriculture 
and farm implements. 

However, my experience leads me to 
believe that from a sales standpoint 
the successful garage man is just as 
capable of locating and _ interesting 
the prospect as the other fellow, and 
I know his methods of clean-cut cash 
business are the more preferable to 
us. 

It is not essential that a dealer per- 
form repair work at no charge to the 
customer—far from it—but it is essen- 
tial to future successful business that 
the customer get maximum returns 
on his investment. To do this the 
tractor must be kept working every 
possible day in the year. 

If the customer is given proper at- 
tention and instructed from time to 
time in regard to the care of his mo- 
tor and tractor in general, little free 
repair work will be necessary. 

As far as operating plows and other 
implements used in connection with 
the tractor is concerned, I have found 
few implement dealers who know a 
great deal about it. They are usually 
quite dependent upon the farmer him- 
self or a special expert from the im- 
plement house and the automobile 
man should be able to handle this 
part of the proposition equally as well 
as the implement man. 

Finally when overhauling becomes 
necessary the up-to-date garage can 
surely give much better service than 
an implement _ store. The former 
makes this class of work its business 
and is equipped with cranes, machine 
tools and mechanics so that a real job 
can be done. On the other hand, the 
latter usually has few tools, ete. His 
mechanical work rarely calls for more 
than a few wrenches for setting un 
farm implements and he cannot afford 
to install suitable equipment to take 
care of the limited amount of this 
work there is to do. 

In my estimation, the ultimate trac- 
tor dealer wil! be the successful auto- 
mobile dealer, for he is both more able 
to furnish the required attention and 
advice and to do repa‘r work when it 
becomes necessary. 


MONARCH TRACTOR CO., 
FRANK H. WALKER, Sales Manager. 


Automobile Garagemen Taking 
Interest in Tractors 


“We find that there is a tendency 
towards the automobile man taking an 
interest in the sale of tractors. This, 
however, is not marked yet in some 
sections of the country. We have been 
building tractors for about five years 
and have approximately one thousand 
in service. Of this number probably 
not more than 10 per cent. have been 
sold by the automobile dealers. There 
is, however, this year more of an in- 
terest being shown by the automobile 
garage man in the sale of tractors, 
and we are expecting that before the 
year is over there will be a consid- 
erable number of our dealers number- 
ed among the automobile garage men.” 


PARRETT ‘TRACTOR CO., 
R. S. HOWARD, Assistant Manager. 





The Kardell Tractor & Truck 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., com- 
ments as follows: “We were 
much interested in your sug- 
gestions as to the future lines 
of distribution applying to 
tractors. In our candid opin- 
ion, your comments on this 
important subject are timely 
and quite suggestive.”’ 











Tractors Will be Handled by 
Agricultural Tractor Dealer 


Our tractors have been on the mar- 
ket for approximately seven years. 
During that time we have tried vari- 
ous methods of selling them and find 
at the present time the automobile 
dealer is in general not entirely suited 
to the selling of tractors because of 
the lack of knowledge of farming 
methods and agricultural implements; 
on the other hand, we have found the 
agricultural implement dealer is not 
entirely satisfactory because of his 
lack of experience in the care and 
operation of gasoline motors. 

We believe that an immense educa- 
tional campaign has got to be carried 
on by the manufacturers to develop a 
proper selling and service dealer. 


At the present time all tractors are 
sold by the direct representatives of 
the manufacturer following up the lo- 
cal agricultural dealer’s customer, and 
all service work falls upon the manu- 
facturer. It is generally an accepted 
fact that the tractor business is just 
beginning. We believe, however, that 
no one but the larger and better es- 
tablished manufacturers have any con- 
ception of the extent to which this 
is true, and of the enormous problems 
that have got to be solved. 

The tractor business offers a most 
remarkable opportunity to the dealer. 
We believe that he will be neither an 
automobile dealer nor an agricultural 
implement dealer, but will combine 
ability and knowledge of both and will 
be an agricultural tractor dealer. He 
will maintain a service station where 


important tractor repairs can be made. 
He will also maintain a squadron of 
emergency men to make quick trips in 
the country for emergency repairs 
during the rush season. He will sell 
tractors and such agricultural imple- 
ments as are used with tractors. 

He will be a thoroughly practical 
gasoline engine man and at the same 
time have a practical knowledge of the 
operation of tractor farm implements, 
which implies a thorough understand- 
ing of the science of farming itself. 

CHASE MOTOR TRUCK CO., 
A. M. CHASE, President. 


Waking Up to Tractor Business 

“We started out with the idea that 
automobile dealers would be the prop- 
er source from which to distribute our 
machines. We admit our dissappoint- 
ment in this respect. The automobile 
dealers have not been as wide awake 
to the tractor situation as we have 
reason to expect. Out of nearly 500 
tractors which were marketed since 
1914, we can safely estimate that not 
over 10 per cent. have been marketed 
through automobile dealers. 

We have noted, however, a tenden- 
cy of late that the automobile dealer 
is waking up to the real economic 
game. What we mean by economic 
game is a comparison between the 
tractor and pleasure car distribution, 
in that the former is the economic and 
profitable branch of motor industry, 
while the latter, in a majority of in- 
stances, is a source of liability and 
increased expense. 

We find. on the other hand, that our 
most profitable and satisfactory con- 
nection is the individual who has a 
keen foresight into what the future has 
in store in the tractor game, and either 
has the capital himself or is in a po- 
sition to go into the business with 
him. This kind of a connection as a 
sales distributor has overshadowed in 
volume any other class of distributors, 
including the implement dealer. We 
feel that the implement dealer is still 
playing Rip Van Winkle, and whiling 
away his time in taking care of such 
business as comes. He is content to 
let it go at that and let the big profits 
in the tractor distribution flee by un- 
noticed. Some day he will wake up 
and find that he has missed a great 
opportunity.’’ 

NILSON TRACTOR CO., 
Cc. JULSRUD, Vice-President. 


Auto Dealer the Logical Man 


Although we have not as yet gone 
into the selling proposition sufficient- 
ly to render any judgment, the writer’s 
opinion, frankly stated, would be that 
the automobile dealer is the logical 
man to sell tractors, as he is more 
wide awake, more of a hustler and 
has enough brains to get the cash for 
the goods he sells. 

This, I think, is the opinion of most 
of the tractor manufacturers with 
whom T have talked along that line. 

SHORT TURN TRACTOR CO.. 
JOHN DAHL, President. 
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Relation of clutch, transmission gear and worm 
wheel of Ford tractor, which together form one 
of the two unit castings and make it possible 


to dispense with a frame 


accordance with the speed of the engine 
from 6 to 14 volts, giving a hotter spark at 
higher speeds, being close to 14 volts at 
1000 r.p.m., and it is carried to a single 
high-tension coil. The breaker mechanism 
is incorporated with the distributer and 
driven by a vertical distributer shaft. 

Oiling is by.constant-level splash with 
the flywheel magnets used as a distributer. 
The oil caught up by these magnets is 
thrown into a scoop at the end of an oil 
pipe which leads directly to the front of 
the erankease. From here it overflows to 
a trough beneath each of the four connect- 
ing rods. The beating of the connecting 
rod spoons into these troughs of oil throws 
up a spray which lubricates the interior of 
the engine, including the main bearings 
ahd timing gear. No attention need be 
given the oil system except to see that it is 
supplied with lubricant. The capacity of 
the system is 214 gal. 


Final Reductions 


From the engine the drive is transmitted 
to a multiple disk clutch running in oil. 
By means of the reductions in the, three- 
speed gearbox and worm, which has a ratio 
of 17.5 to 1, the following final reduetions 
are obtained. 


M.P.H. 
at 1000 r.p.m. 


Gear Ratio of crankshaft 
Ros vieucanes 18,25-1 8 
pO ees $5. +1 1.34 
ROVCTHE (acencssn 48 -1 2.60 
Plow (interme- 

|) Bae pee 46 -1 2.70 


All the gears and shafts of the gearset 
are chrome vanadium steel, and the shafts 


are carried on ote ball began ss having’ 
both radial and thrust components. The 


final drive is throngh an underneath worm 
which is a straight type, 60-deg., double- 
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riveted between two angle irons placed sively with v- 
back to back, with the flange projecting capacity ~ 
outward to give a grip on the soiland steer- the usec 


Arrows sho ion of 
ing. The diameter of the wheel proper is by maki ws show locatio 


28 in., but the total diameter is 30 in., due a used es Gurney Ball Bearings in 
to the l-in. projection of the T all around. ‘withir Transmission and Drive 
The front axle is an I-beam forging in  deale: 

place of the three-piece built-up section see fi’ of Ford Tractor 

formerly employed. The wheels fre car- Th 

ried on radial and thrust ball bearings. plant 

Steering’ is through a fore-and-aft sector rg ¢ 

and pinion of a motor car type. vill 


One of the points which has been in ¥ 
mind in laying out this tractor is the fact + 
that the farmor of little mechanical experi- | 
ence will be required to take care of it. 
Everything ean be reached with the least 
possible effort. Take one example: The 
crankease can be dropped while the trae- 
tor is standing om its wheels and the only 
part which need be removed is the radius 


rod. The tractor is able to turn in a radius 
of 21 ft. and ean work steadily with a 1500 omy 
lb. drawbar or two-plow load on the ww _ 
d Effi 


- or, intermediate gear, * ving °* 
reserve power besid« 


MET 
Waltha A ; 
a It is universally acknowledged that ball¥bearings 
the Me operate with much less friction than plain bearings 
go inte or roller bearings. 


This high efficiency means that practically all the 


power of the motor is applied to driving the tractor 
or truck. 


thread worm ‘having a 1.2 pitch. The end | 
support’ of the worm shaft is a duplex ra- ‘ 


dial and thrust Gurney aring. The m 
terial used in the worm is chrome-v" 
dium steel and **  -worm ‘ee! 


Freedom from friction means freedom from wear 
of bearings and of lubricant, consequently we find 


_” that ball bearings properly used require less lubri- 
Sixteen Gurney Ball Bearings are cant and fewer replacements than other types of 
used in each Ford Tractor because bearings. 


of their economy in lubricant and 
attention required, and because 


of their efficiency in operation. Gurney Ball Bearing Co. 


GURNEY 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


196 Chicago, Ill. Jamestown, N.Y. New York City 
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Latest Ford Tractor Entirely New Design 


Combining Unit Power Plant With Final-Drive Housing, Conventional 
Frame is Eliminated. Experiments Still Going on 


LTHOUGH the Ford tractor is now 

being produced at the Dearborn, 

Mich., plant at the rate of 50 per 

day, this output is not available for 

domestic use. The entire energies 

of the factory are now being concentrated 

upon supplying tractors on Government or- 

ders and extensions are being made con- 

stantly to enable the company to increase 
the daily output. 

Although the Ford tractor is considered 
marketable, experiments with the same are 
being made daily. At present there are no 
less than fifteen of them working on Henry 
Ford’s farm, while a number are engaged 
in experimental work on the company‘s 
holdings, about 7500 acres, around Dear- 
born. 

This tractor is the third model put out by 
Mr. Ford and is much larger in size, par- 
ticularly as to mechanical features, than 
any of the previous models. It is also 
slower, its maximum speed being between 


of the regular Ford engine. 


A careful examination of the Ford trac- 
tor engine discloses some of the earmarks 
The engine 
is a four-cylinder, 4-in. bore and 5-in. 
stroke, L-head block type. The cylinder 
block, crankcase and pistons are all cast 
from a semi-steel composition which in- 
cludes about 15 per cent. of scrap steel in 
its make-up. Three bearings are provid- 
ed for the crankshaft, which is 2 in. in 
diameter. The crankshaft bearings are 3% 
in. long and have interchangeable caps. 

The camshaft is driven through a helical 
gear from the crankshaft. The camshaft is 
also mounted in three bearings. Ignition is 
by a flywheel magneto which is similar in 
design to the well-known construction used 
in Ford pleasure cars and trucks. The volt- 
age varies from 6 to 14, depending on the 
speed, the maximum voltage being obtained 
at 1000 r.p.m. 

From the magneto the current is deliver- 
ed to a single coil. The distributor is 





Three-Quarter View of the Ford Tractor, Showing the Sturdy-Looking Design 


Kerosene fuel tank is carried directly above the engine. 


Engine, transmission and final drive are 


practically one unit 


four and five m.p.h. The former models 
did not have enough power to satisfy Mr. 
Ford and there were certain types of serv- 
ice for which they did not prove satisfac- 
tory, especially work of a heavy hauling 
kind. 

Unit construction characterizes the Ford 
tractor and the outstanding feature is the 
bolting together of the engine, transmis- 
sion and rear axle housing. This construc- 
tion eliminates the conventional frame. 


Throughout the whole machine simplicity, 
light weight and the best of materials are 
incorporated. The tractor weighs 2500 Ib. 
Is is designed to do the work of four 
horses. 





mounted on a vertical shaft which is driven 
from the camshaft. 

Lubrication of the engine is effected in 
somewhat the same manner as in the Ford 
pleasure car engine. The flywheel magrets 
are used to throw the oil into a scoop fitted 
to the end of an oil pipe. The oil pipe leads 
to the front of the crankcase, where the ex- 
cess lubricant overflows to the troughs 
which are directly underneath the connect- 
ing-rods. The spray thrown up by the con- 


necting-rod’s ends lubricates the interior of 
the engine as well as the timing gears and 
main bearings. The capacity of the system 
is 2% gallons. The level of the oil is car- 
the final 


ried somewhat higher in drive 


Everybody who is anybody in the truck industry reads the CCJ 





compartment so as to thoroughly lubricate 
the transmission and the worm gear, 
Cooling is effected by the simple ther. 
mo-syphon system. The radiator has , 
capacity of 11 gallons. The water jackets 
extend the entire length of the cylinder, 
clear down to the crankcase flange. Rs. 
pecial attention is given to the design of 
the cooling system in that all water pas. 
sages are designed so that steam pockets 





Front View of the Ford Tractor 
Note the rocking front axle and steering con- 


nections. Radius rods are attached to the under 
side of the crankcase. 


cannot form. The radiator is of the flange- 
tube type, having an 18 x 20-in. core with 
a thickness of 4 in. Increased cooling is 
effected by a four-blade fan of airplane 
type, being 17 in. in diameter and operated 
by a 2-in. flat belt. Two-inch cast iron pul- 
leys are fitted at the end of the crankshaft 
and the fan shaft. The fan is ball bear- 
ing mounted. 

This tractor is designed to run on kero- 
sene, for which purpose an especially large 
tanks is provided, having a capacity of 
21% gal. The tank is mounted directly 
over the engine. For starting, a 1-qt. gas0- 
line tank is supplied. The carburetor is of 
the single bowl type and is connected with 
a vaporizing manifold, in which the intake 
passes through a coil surrounded by the ex- 
haust gases. At first the kerosene 1s spray- 
ed into the primary air. After the mixture 
has been thoroughly vaporized, additional 
air is allowed to enter at a point above the 
coil. A damper on the manifold is fitted 
for controlling the amount of heat applied 
to the coil. 

Clutch is of the multiple disc type, mum 
ning in oil, and is composed of 17 tempere 
steel discs. The discs are 17 in. diameter 
and have an effective working width of I 
1-16 in. The discs are held in engagement 
by six 80-Ib. springs, giving a total pres 
sure of 480 lb. a 











Fedders rs Are Doing 1 Their Bit 


Net in the history of the world 





has the vital need for big crops 

been as great as now. All human- 
ity looks to America to feed the starving 
millions in Europe. Food supplies and 
not shrapnel will win the war for civili- 
zation. 


Fedders are doing their bit. Through 
days of torrid heat, when horses cannot 
be worked at top speed, they are enabling 
hundreds of farmers to run Fedders- 
equipped tractors seven days a week—24 
hoursoutof every day whenever necessary. 


Tractor radiation presents many problems 
not met with in commercial or pleasure 
car service. To these problems we have 
brought the experience gained through 
more than seventeen years manufactur- 
ing radiators of the highest quality. 


Our engineering department is at your 
service. Send us blueprints giving details 
—we will gladly do the rest. 


FEDDERS MFG. CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








FEDDERS RADIATORS | 
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The transmission is of the three-speed 
type, all gears and shafts being of chrome 
vanadium steel, The shafts are carried on 
ball bearings which are capable of taking 
both radial and thrust loads. 

The final reduction is transmitted by an 
undermounted worm gear, having a double- 
thread straight worm with a pitch of 1.2 in. 
The worm shaft is supported at the rear end 
in a duplex radial and thrust bearing. The 
worm is made of chrome vanadium steel, 
while the worm wheel is of aluminum 
bronze which is a composition of 10 per 
cent. aluminum with 90 per cent. copper. 
The worm wheel and differential housing 
are bolted together with twelve bolts. The 
differential, of four-pinion type, transmits 
the drive to the semi-floating rear axle. The 
driving wheels, which are 42 in. in diameter, 
are mounted on the shaft by means of a 
slotted, tapered hub filling provided with 
a flange drilled for four heavy cap screws. 

An automobile type steering wheel is 
used. The hand wheel is 18 in. diameter 
and the steering reduction between pinion 
and sector is 34:1. 

The front wheels are made of hot rolled 
steel and are constructed of built-up T sec- 
tion, the spokes being riveted between two 
angle irons placed back to back. A flange 
projecting outward serves as a skid ring. 
The front axle is an L-section forging, the 
wheels being carried on combination radial 
and thrust ball bearings. The clearance of 


the tractor is 11 in., the lowest point of 
which is at the flywheel housing. The trac- 
tor can turn in a radius of 21 ft. and can 
work steadily under a 1500-Ib. drawbar pull 
or the equivalent of a two-plow load on the 
lowing or intermediate gear. It is interest- 
ing to note that very little cast iron is used 
in this tractor, the only case being in the 
valve heads. All other parts are either 
chrome vanadium steel, semi-steel, high-car- 
bon steel or hot rolled steel. 





Onto Truck ATTACHMENT Co., Cleve- 
land, O., has been formed with a capi- 
talization of $5000. 


Plenty of the right kind 
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Coleman Has Worm Drive 


HE Coleman tractor is a four-cyl- 
inder, four-cycle, two rear-wheel 
drive tractor, using a Schebler 
carburetor, Dixie magneto, Erd 4 
x 6-in. engine, a 24 x 30 X 3-in. 

Perfex radiator, with a fan and a circulat- 

ing pump cooling system. The clutch is of 

the internal expansion type. The steering 
device, front and rear wheels are of recog- 
nized quality and 


of late improvement. 


The Coleman 
Tractor Working in 
the Field Under 
Normal Conditions. 


Roller bearings are used except in the trang. 
mission, where ball bearings are used, 
The distinctive features of the Coleman 
tractor lie in its transmission and worm 
drive. The transmission has a low number 
of gears, including only three movable 
parts. These three parts are only in ac. 
tion during the interim of gear shifting 
and are inert when the tractor is at work 
on direct drive from the engine to the 
worm drive. This direct drive is claimed to 





give the most effective application of power, 
with no additional friction of the gears. 

The drive wheels are 42-in. diam. and 
a 25-in. master gear is driven by a 3%-in, 
tooth-lined worm. This worm is tool steel 
and is cut in a special machine. The master 
gear is bronze and the whole is enclosed in 
a case and runs in oil. 

The features claimed are simplicity, effi- 
ciency and durability. The application of 
power through the worm gear allows the 
use of housed gears running in oil and 
eliminates the need of intricate and 
multiplied gears. The weight of the Cole- 
man tractor is 4000 lb. It is said to do 
the work of from six to eight horses ona 
farm under normal conditions, pulling three 
12-in. plows at 2'%4 m.p.h. and at an ap- 
proximate cost in fuel of $3 per day. It 
has a wheelbase of 72 in. and a steering 
angle of 52 deg. 

This compact, sturdy tractor is sold for 
$1050 by the manufacturers, the Winslow 
Mfg. Co., 16th and Walnut Sts., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


The Power-Transmitting Parts of the Coleman Tractor 


of circulation means quantity results to advertisers in the CCJ 
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Help the Farmer 
Win the War 


Working the farm and hauling the produce long into 
the night has demanded electric lighting for the tractor. 
Not the kind of lighting system that expects expert care, 

but the kind that takes care of itself. 


The Westinghouse Generator developed for rough duty 
army trucks is recognized as the ideal generator for the 
tractor. It is rugged, self-regulating, gives ample, steady 


light even though the storage battery becomes discon- 
nected. 


And to start that heavy engine on low-grade fuel— 
a job that needs more than a man—Westinghouse 
furnishes a sturdy, dependable Starting Motor. 


Westinghouse Starting, Lighting and 
Ignition Equipment keeps up with 
the increasingly heavy require- 
ment of motor service. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 


*W. E. & M. Co. of Texas. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*Dallas, Texas Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dayton, Ohio Joplin, Mo. 
Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. 
Des Moines, Iowa Louisville, Ky 
Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Duluth, Minn. Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
sqattensemn. Tenn. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Toledo, Ohio 

ba sony, “a D.C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


*El Paso, Texas 
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The big feature in the Lang tractor 
which is built by The Lang Tractor -Co., 
of Minneapolis, Minn., is its exceptional 
pulling power, due primarily to the use 
of the downward hitch, and the entire 
weight of the tractor placed over the drive 
wheels. The draw bar is fastened in front 
of the axle and below the center of the 
wheels; consequently the harder the Lang 
pulls, the more power it gets, because the 
drive wheels are forced to give more trac- 
tion. This downward hitch enables the 
tractor to develop a pulling power which 
the makers state is greater than its own 
weight. 

The Lang is a three-wheeled tractor, the 
power and steering wheels being at the 
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Lang Tractor Gives a Constant Center Pull 
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Note the Clean-Cut Design of the Lang Tractor 


Power wheels at the front and a downward hitch enable this tractor to 
develop tremendous pulling power 


Side View of the Lang Tractor 


The drawbar is fastened in front of the axle—below the center of the wheels. 


Thus the harder the 


tractor pulls the more traction is applied to the drive wheels 


front. The wheels are powered steered 
so that perfect control is had over the 
machine at all times. The whole machine 
is constructed throughout with the one idea 
of having every part made as strong as pos- 
sible. Cheap construction is eliminated 
entirely. 

The illustration shows the clean cut de- 
sign of this machine, and also the entirely 
enclosed working parts. All bearings and 
running gears are covered and run in oil, 
eliminating dirt and grit and greatly adding 
to the life of the machine. One oiling 
each season is all that is required. 

The Lang machine will burn either gaso- 
line or kerosene, and is rated at 15 h.p. at 
the draw bar and 30 h.p. at the belt. The 
engine is a Waukesha 4-cylinder, 4%4-in. 
bore, 534-in. stroke. The power transmis- 
sion is by gear to a cross shaft with final 
drive by chains to the power wheels. This 
machine is designed to pull either 2 or 3 
plows at a speed of 2% m.p.h. while the 
road speed is 5 m.p.h. The speed of the 
engine is 900 r.p.m. 


Other Specifications 
Timken heavy duty bearings; Rayfield 
carburetor; Dixie high tension magneto; 
























































height over all 60 in.; diameter of drive 
wheels 50 in., face 12 in.; cone clutch; 
diameter of pulley 14 in.; face of pulley 7 
in.; capacity of fuel tank, 20 gals.; weight 
4200 lb.; length overall 116 in. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL Motor Truck Corp, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been formed with a 
capitalization of $1,250,000 to manufacture 
trucks, engines, motor boats, etc. The in- 
corporators are: P. J. Bloxham, E. §. 
Stengel and R. A. Schmidt. 


We wety Motor Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
has secured a contract from the Cleveland 
Tractor Co., of Cleveland, O., to manu- 
facture tractor engines for it for the next 
three years. The contract calls for 5000 
tractor engines during the first year and 
for increased numbers thereafter. 
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Plan View of the Lang Power-Transmission Elements 
This illustration shows clearly the course through which the power is transmitted from the engine fo 


the drive wheels. 


Note the all-enclosed bearings 


Opportunity comes to the well-informed. Read the CCJ 
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el Castings 
Strengthen Strong Tractors 


HE average tractor of today fails, not because it 
cannot turn over one or two acres of land a day 
for a couple of weeks at a time, but because it 

will not last for years. 


There is no question but what the tractor receives more 
wear and tear, more gruelling work than almost any machine 
built. Over rough ground, through clay, gravel, loam or sand, 
it must drag its gang, and when the plow hits a stone or root, 
think of the strain on the engine. 


Isn’t it significant, therefore, that tractors that you hear 
most about, that have greater reputations for continued perform- 
ance, for low operating and maintenance costs, are those where 
Sivyer Steel Castings are used throughout? 


Made of electric furnace steel, freer from imperfections, sand 
holes, etc., held up to a rigid and inflexible standard of quality, 
the Sivyer Steel Casting represents to the tractor manufacturer 
the success of his machine. 


But don’t take our word for it. Let us give you a list of 
the tractors using Sivyer Steel Castings. Let us tell you in 
detail about the tests that Sivyer Steel Castings are submitted 
to, before you are allowed to receive them. Simply write. 
There is no obligation. 


Sivyer Steel Casting Co. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Electric Furnace Steels 
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Kerosene for Farm-Tractor Engines 


By W. G. CLARK, Chief Engineer Wilcox-Bennett Carburetor Company 


HE use of low grade fuels for 
tractor and truck engines has been 
for some time the subject of con- 
siderable debate and experiment. 
Of the data now available on the 

subject there are many that are conflicting 
and erroneous, but enough careful work 
has been done so that certain fundamental 
principles, essential to efficient and satisfac- 
tory use of low-grade fuels, have been es- 
tablished and are more or less common 
knowledge. These requirements are well 
defined and have been put before engineers 
and manufacturers many times. The short- 
sightedness of the majority of engine 
manufacturers and their reluctance to effect 
changes in design which are so necessary 
in. handling low-grade fuels, have been 
chiefly responsible for the failure of most 
of the so-called kerosene tractors, and have 
given kerosene and other low-grade fuels 
their present ill reputation. 

The object of this paper is to again set 
before those most interested what has been 
done and what must be done to make all 
tractors successful in operating on low- 
grade fuels, and in this way to further the 
work of co-operation and standardization 
so vitally necessary in the tractor industry 
to-day. 


Methods of Applying Heat 

The treatment of all low-grade fuels is 
essentially the same, but I wish to deal 
more specifically with kerosene, as it seems 
to offer the most logical solution of the 
present fuel problem. 

All experiments with kerosene show con- 
clusively that heat must be applied to assist 
in vaporizing the fuel, particularly for mul- 
tiple-cylinder engines, so that the first step 
in the solution of the problem lies in the 
determination of the best method of apply- 
ing the heat. There are four principal 
methods now in common use: 

(1) Applying heat directly to the liquid 
fuel before it leaves the nozzles. This gives 
maximum power and fair economy, within 
limits, but lacks flexibility. 

(2) Exhaust jacketing of the intake 
manifold, which heats the whole mixture. 
This entails a high volumetric loss, but 
gives good economy and flexibility. 

(3) Preheating the air before it enters 
the carburetor, which produces a high volu- 
metric loss and poor economy. This meth- 
od does not apply the heat at the right time 
or in sufficient quantity, with the result that 
a large part of the fuel either goes out 
with the exhaust or into the crankcase. 


(4) A compromise of the two extremes, 
effected by exhaust-jacketing a part 
oi the carburetor above the bowl. The fuel 
charge and a small portion of the air are 
heated to a high temperature, and after 
passing through the heat chamber are di- 
luted and mixed with cold auxiliary air. 


* Paper read at the Fremont S. A. E. Tractor 
Dinner. 


This produces a mixture with all the ad- 
vantages, to a slightly modified degree, of 
the other methods, and with none of the 
disadvantages. 

There are numerous combinations and 
modifications of the above methods of ap- 
plying heat, but they all can be classified 
under one of the four heads. 

With the hope that perhaps it will save 
others unnecessary work, I will outline a 
few of our experiments in determining the 
best method of obtaining proper low-grade 
fuel mixtures. 

Our first attempts to burn kerosene were 
made in IgII, on a 6% x 8 in. 4-cylinder 
L-head engine. We first used an exhaust- 
heated box containing a coil of pipe. This 


Type of Carburetor 
Tested in 1911 


Air and Kerosene are 


drawn from the carburetor Oil and Primary Air 


on the left through the Carbureter 
heating coil, then mixed 
with the cold airand water —s— 





vapor, thence passing on 
to the engine. With this 
apparatus, the loss of 
power was great, as well as 
trouble from preignition 
and formation of carbon ——ts als 
in the heater goat ree 





pipe was connected to a carburetor and to 
the engine manifold. The kerosene was 
drawn through the pipe coil with a small 
quantity of air and heated to a high tem- 
perature by the surrounding exhaust. After 
passing into the manifold the hot, rich mix- 
ture was diluted and cooled with cold air 
and water vapor, drawn from a second car- 
buretor connected to the manifold beyond 
the heater. With this apparatus we lost too 
much power and had great trouble with 
preignition and formation of carbon in the 
heater. 

We then tried forcing the mixture 
through with a portion of the exhaust to 
reduce resistance, in the heater and to in- 
crease the temperature, but we still lost 
power, and the preignition was worse than 
ever. The pistons were then given more 
clearance, and a stream of cold water 
turned onto the spark plugs, which were in 
the valve caps, and the preignition was ma- 
terially reduced. Although the temperature 
got as high as goo deg. F., the fuel did 
not crack. We proved this by interposing 
a radiator as a condenser between the heater 
and the manifold, and were then able to 
condense the fuel back to raw kerosene. 

The second apparatus was a slight modi- 
fication of the first, and was used on the 
silver-medal winner of the 1911 Winnipeg 
Tractor Contest. It gave good economy 
and flexibility, but lacked power, and was 
extremely cumbersome. 





Fuel-injection methods were next tried, 
but were found to be too delicate on ac. 
count of the small quantities of fuel used, 
Mechanical difficulties also involved 
many complications that this method was 
abandoned as impracticable. 

We also tried heating the air in an or. 
dinary gasoline carburetor, but again lost 
too much power, and encountered more pre- 
ignition and distribution trouble. 
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Carbureter 


The next logical step was to heat the 
fuel, which we accomplished by exhaust- 
jacketing the fuel bowl. By deflecting a 
portion of the exhaust gases through this 
double bowl we could maintain the tem- 
perature of the liquid fuel nearly at the 
boiling point. To atomize the fuel we used 
a multiple-jet standpipe with about seventy- 
five jets. This broke up the liquid into very 
fine particles, giving a decided gain in 
horsepower, although the economy was 
practically the same as with the first heater 
at full load. The light-load economy and 
the flexibility were not so good. 

We next worked to get better economy 
and flexibility by making various devices to 
break the fuel into finer particles. Some 
successful ones were tried, and improved 
the economy greatly at full load, but they 
proved to us that light-load economy and 
flexibility are dependent on high tempera- 
tures unless excessive gas velocities are 
maintained. But to maintain a high gas 
velocity at low speed means wire drawing 
and volumetric loss at high speed, so we 
abandoned our mechanical vaporizers and 
went back to the heat problem. 

These experiments had shown that we 
must use high temperatures for light loads 
and low speeds, and as little heat as pos 
sible at heavy loads and high speeds, de- 
pending on velocity to prevent condensa- 
tion at the higher speeds. 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” The CCJ keeps you fully posted 
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After numerous experiments with jacket- 
ed manifolds and various combinations of 
heated air and heated fuel, we evolved our 
present type of carburetor, which is a com- 
promise, embodying as far as possible the 
best features of our other designs so as to 
give the maximum of power consistent 
with flexibility and economy. In this car- 
buretor we utilize the whole exhaust of the 
engine, passing it around a heat chamber 
through which the fuel and a small portion 
of air are carried. The high temperature 
to which this primary mixture is subjected 
is lowered beyond the heat chamber by the 
admission of cold auxiliary air. To obtain 
the higher temperature necessary at light 
loads we employ a weighted valve in the 
carburetor. The valve is controlled by the 
engine suction, which admits hot primary 
air at light loads, raising the mixture tem- 
perature when the exhaust gases contain 
the least heat. This valve closes under the 
increased suction of heavy loads and ad- 
mits cold air to the heated chamber with 
the fuel. This admission, together with the 
final dilution of the rich mixture with cold 
auxiliary air, helps to offset the increased 
and unnecessary temperature of the ex- 
haust at heavy loads. With this scheme 
we obtain the best heat conditions for 
kerosene, namely, hot air, hot mixture at 
light load, cold air, cooler mixture, and 
high velocity at heavy load. Additional 
cooling is provided for by the admission of 
water when necessary, by means of the 
same valve that regulates the primary air 
temperature, so that the entire heat control 
is practically automatic. 


Many Difficulties Encountered 


The foregoing deals merely with obtaining 
the mixture by the proper application of heat. 
We had innumerable difficulties with gas 
distribution, manifold condensation, pistons 
and spark-plugs, which I wish particularly 
to consider in order to show that the kero- 
sene carburetor does not exist as such by 
itself. The kerosene tractor, however, must 
include : 

(1) An efficient vaporizing device to pro- 
duce a homogeneous combustible mixture. 

(2) A properly designed manifold to 
carry the mixture to the cylinders without 
condensation and with uniform distribution. 

(3) An engine so designed as to take 
care of the higher operating temperatures 
of kerosene and capable of burning a kero- 
sene charge efficiently. 

The first two requisites have been more 
fully developed than the third, and until 
the engine manufacturers and the accessory 
men co-operate in producing:a real kero- 
sene engine the kerosene tractor will re- 
main as it is now, a makeshift at the best. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
Majority of so-called kerosene tractors are 
failures. The best of them are far from be- 
ing as efficient and easy to operate as they 
should be. 

Gasoline equipment will not handle kero- 
sene satisfactorily, nor will the installation 
of a kerosene device make a kerosene en- 
gine out of a gasoline engine, notwithstand- 
ing popular belief to the contrary. 

The failure of the engine makers and the 
carburetor men in the past to get together 
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and secure the best results in handling low- 
grade fuels is due to several things, chiefly: 

(1) The reluctance of most of the en- 
gine manufacturers to accept the results of 
outside experiments as affecting engine 
design. 

(2) The high cost, lack of adequate fa- 
cilities and time required for effective ex- 
perimental work. 

(3) Stress of increased production de- 
mands, precluding radical changes. 

The result has been that the carburetor 
men have assumed the whole burden, and 
have been expected to produce an instru- 
ment that will make a kerosene-burning en- 
gine out of the existing types of gasoline 
engines. 

All of the kerosene-burning tractors now 
on the market can be roughly divided into 
two classes: those in which efforts have 
been made to adapt the engines for kero- 
sene work, and those that simply have one 
of the numerous kerosene devices attached. 
The latter are by far in the majority, and 
it is largely owing to their failure as ef- 
ficient kerosene tractors that the poor 
opinion of kerosene as a fuel exists. To 
illustrate how machines in this class will 
fail, take the experience of a service man 


who was delivering a new tractor. It was 


one.of those equipped with a heated air 
carburetor for kerosene, and as is usually 
the case when these machines are running 
with light load the mixture had to be 
pretty rich in order to keep the engine go- 
ing. After traveling a few miles from town 
the lubricating oil got so diluted by raw 
kerosene working past the pistons that two 
bearings burned out before the operator 
was aware of it. This was on a new ma- 
chine that had not even reached its point 
of delivery. 


Kerosene Engine Design 


The first and most important things to 
consider in kerosene-engine design are the 
clearance and cooling of the pistons. Owing 
to the higher operating temperatures in 
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Kerosene-Engine Piston 


Due to the high and sustained temperature of 
the piston, it is given much greater clearance than 
in motor cars. It is tapered at the upper end. 


kerosene work the heating and expansion 
of the pistons are much greater than with 
gasoline, so that the clearance between the 
cylinder walls and the pistons must be 
greater to prevent seizing and scoring. Ex- 
periments with various types and sizes of 
pistons have shown that the body clear- 
ance should range from one to one and a 
half thousandths per inch of diameter. The 
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rest of the piston should be tapered toward 
the head with a clearance of four or five 
thousandths per inch of diameter at the ex- 
treme top. This is considerably more than 
the clearance used in automobile practice, 
but the tractor piston is subjected to higher 
and more sustained temperatures than the 
automobile piston ever is. If clearances are 
not sufficient to take care of the additional 
expansion the pistons will seize and score 
the cylinder, or at least cause heavy pre- 
ignition. 

Piston heads should be thick and well 
ribbed and filleted to carry the heat away 
from the center of the head in the piston 
body, when it can be transmitted to the 
water-jacketed cylinder walls. If this is not 
done, the center of a piston will frequently 
get red hot and cause preignition. 

Ring gaps should also be slightly greater 
in the kerosene engine to allow for expan- 
sion. Water jackets must be extra large 
and unobstructed, and should be carried a 
trifle lower than is customary in gasoline 
designs so as to afford a free and uniform 
circulation of the cooling water and to help 
carry heat away from the body of the pis- 
ton. 

Valve seats, especially exhaust-valve 
seats, should be well water-jacketed, be- 
cause a hot valve or valve cap will cause a 
great deal of preignitior trouble that is 
hard to locate. 


The Combustion Chamber 


The form of the combustion chamber, the 
efficient cooling of the valves, together with 
the fact that the intake passages have so 
few turns and pockets; make the valve-in- 
the-head engine so well adapted to low- 
grade fuels. 

The compression is usually somewhat 
lower in kerosene work, although it is dif- 
cult to give any fixed rule for determining 
it. We have found that the best results are 
obtained by lowering the compression as 
far as possible without sacrificing power. 
In some engines it is possible to drop the 
compression twenty or thirty pounds with- 
out losing in maximum power, although 
naturally the fuel economy and efficiency 
will not be so good. For good all-around 
work the compression rarely exceeds sixty- 
five pounds, although it can sometimes be 
carried higher in an exceptionally well- 
cooled engine. 

The type and location of spark plugs is 
a very important factor in kerosene work 
because the spark plug is one of the com- 
monest sources of preignition. A _ plug 
with a heavy metal body and heavy wire 
electrode presents a large heating surface 
to the burning charge and often becomes 
red hot, causing excessive preignition. 

The plug should preferably be located in 
the center of the cylinder head in a well 
water-jacketed position, so as to be cooled 
as much as possible. A spark plug placed 
in valve cap, especially over a hot exhaust 
valve, cannot be cooled. and will burn up 
and cause preignition with kerosene fuel. 

Cylinder combustion chambers must be 
smooth, since rough spots or small metal 
projections soon become glowing points. 

There is still much to be done toward 
perfecting the design of manifolds for low- 
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grade fuels. In multiple-cylinder engines 
the problem of distribution without con- 
densation of the fuel is just as important 
as, and probably more difficult than, the pro- 
duction of a vaporized charge. Experi- 
ments have shown that kerosene mixtures 
will condense in the manifold at a tempera- 
ture below 350 deg. F., unless the gas 
velocity is kept high. For this reason the 
best results are obtained by making the 
manifolds as small as possible without 
causing a power loss and wire drawing. 
This is feasible with the tractor engine be- 
cause it is still essentially a slow-speed unit. 

We experimented with a manifold com- 
posed of a bundle of small copper tubes 
soldered together and having a sliding 
throttle, which controlled the number of 
tubes in operation. We were thus enabled 
to maintain a practically constant velocity 
at all speeds, which meant that by carrying 
an initially high velocity we could maintain 
a dry mixture with the minimum of heat. 

In some of our earlier kerosene experi- 
ments, excessive manifold condensation 
gave us a great deal of trouble. We found 
that by placing dams of baffles in the mani- 
fold that this trouble could be greatly re- 
duced. The fuel in breaking over the sharp 
edge of the baffles was pulverized into very 
fine particles instead of going through in 
large globules. 

I believe that a manifold should not pass 
through the water jacket if kerosene is to 
be used as a fuel. The temperature of the 
water jacket is lower than the mixture tem- 
perature at light loads, so that condensa- 
tion and loading would result, although at 
full load it would not make so much differ- 
ence. 

In general a small manifold designed for 
uniform distribution and as short as pos- 
sible will give the best results. It is hard- 
ly necessary to dwell on the fact that the 
fewer the turns in the manifolds and 
pockets in the valve chambers and cylin- 
ders the better the distribution and opera- 
tion obtained. 

The present design of engines with op- 
posed cylinders with their long exposed 
manifolds offers the greatest difficulties in 
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condition in the mixture which is diametri- 
cally opposite to that desired. The lighter 
and therefore more thoroughly broken up 
particles of fuel impinge directly on the 
upper hot surface, while the heavier unva- 
porized globules of fuel follow the lower 
and less-heated wall, especially at low ve- 
locities. This: does not make for a ho- 
mogeneous mixture, and is likely to produce 
carbon through cracking. 

Another form of the exhaust heated 
manifold which does not distribute the heat 
uniformly is of the type that allows the ex- 
haust to escape from one end only. This 
means that those parts of the intake near- 
est the exit receive more heat than other 
parts farther away. 

In spite of precautions against preigni- 
tion we invariably encounter it in high 
temperature work unless the compression is 
so low that the efficiency is greatly de- 
creased. A well designed engine will de- 
liver a little more than three-quarters of its 
maximum power without preignition, so 
that it should not be necessary to use 
water in the mixture much below that 
point. The primary object in using water is 
to cool the mixture before it enters the cyl- 
inders, so as to keep the volumetric effi- 


‘ciency as high as possible and to prevent 


preignition. In some types of engines a large 
amount of water is necessary, varying from 
20 to 50 per cent., but if properly used in 
a well-designed engine, from 6 to 12 per 
cent. should be sufficient. 

In order to use as little water as possible 
it should be introduced in a finely atomized 
condition. It will then present the greatest 
cooling surface with the least vol- 
ume. The necessity of using a minimum of 
water is apparent when we remember that 
in vaporizing the water extracts heat from 
the fuel, so that for every ounce of water 
it takes about 5 per cent. of that amount 
of kerosene to vaporize it. This fact is 
often disregarded and water is allowed to 
slug into the mixture in excess quantities 
producing poor economy, missing and loss 
of flexibility. Since water in a finely pul- 
verized state will absorb a large amount of 
heat, it serves as a very simple and effect- 
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distribution of heated mixtures. However, 
these difficulties can probably be largely 
overcome by exhaust jacketing insulation 
or by retarding the intake valve opening to 
obtain a high vacuum. 

The designs of double or exhaust-heated 
manifolds now in use for multiple-cylinder 
engines are all more or less open to criti- 
cism. In most of them only the upper wall 
of the intake manifold is in contact with 
the exhaust: This construction produces a 
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for Kerosene 


Exhaust 
Outlet 


ive means of lowering the mixture tem- 
perature and preventing preignition. 

We have never been able to find any evi- 
dence that water had any appreciable effect 
either in the formation or removal of car- 
bon. 

Still another factor must be considered 
in making kerosene tractors, and that is the 
ability and knowledge of the men who are 
to handle them in the field. It must be ad- 
mitted that the very best of our kerosene 
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tractors are not quite as easy for the ayer. 
age farmer to operate as the  gasoling 
tractor, so that to insure the success of 
kerosene as a fuel we must go beyond the 
mere manufacture and marketing of the 
machine, and must instruct the owners and 
operators in the handling of low-grade 
fuels. 

A good kerosene tractor in the hands of 
a poor operator will behave just a little bit 
worse than a gasoline machine with the 
same operator, so that it is our duty to 
make our products as nearly right as pos. 
sible, an second, to give the farmer the 
benefit of our experience in using them, It 
is only in this way that we can hope to make 
the kerosene tractor the success it must be- 
come, 

The trade papers are doing a great work 
along educational lines, but some of them 
have failed in one respect, and that is, in 
their evident failure to investigate the truth 
of their advertising. This has resulted in 
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HALF LOAD POS/T/ION 





Carburetor at Half Load 


This is a Wilcox-Bennett carburetor. The fuel 
is heated in the bowl, and auxiliary air and water 
vapor added close to the throttle. 


the publication of a great deal of mislead- 
ing information, especially concerning s0- 
called kerosene-burning devices, some of 
which cannot possibly do what the adver- 
tisers claim for them. 

The advertising and sale of products that 
cannot be successful has done much dam- 
age to the reputation of kerosene tractors 
and to kerosene as a fuel. At this time it 
is a patriotic duty of every advertiser and 
publisher to make sure that he is not mis- 
leading the tractor-buying public. The trade 
papers with a little care can do much to 
eliminate this evil. 

Thermodynamics and fundamental prin- 
ciples of carburetion have been presented 
and discussed many times by able men, s0 
I have purposely refrained from a repe- 
tition of well-known facts as far as p0s- 
sible. Instead I have tried to put the kero- 
sene tractor situation in such a way that 
the members of the S. A. E. will endeavor 
more earnestly through the organization to 
effect the co-operation of the engine manu- 
facturers, the tractor men, the accessory 
men and the trade papers; and by so doing 
hasten the development of what is now one 
of our greatest economic necessities, the 
standardized American kerosene tractor. 


“Out of sight, out of mind,’ you know 
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Problems and Prosperity 


E HAVE now beenactive- tude. When, however, acountry _lying idle in banking institu- 
ly engaged in the most _ that is at war has great natural tions throughout the country 
serious of all enterprises—war resources, when its territory is are now put into circulation, 
—over half a year. not invaded and when the ex- _ for the money that the Govern- 
istence of the country is not at’ ment borrows goes back into 
It is apparent that the three stake, industries thrive and some enterprise and keeps 
most effective weapons are prosperity is universal. There- moving on. Therefore, the bil- 
men, money and materials. The fore, we are confronted with lions of dollars loaned the 
war, therefore, has been conditions that belong under Government can be classified 
reduced to the science of busi- the heading of “Problems and as a liquid asset. 
ness. The same things are Prosperity.” 
essential in our commercial life Men will have to work longer 
that are the three principal The question of materials hours; short cuts for producing 
requirements in our present seems serious, but our Govern- quickly will have to be found; 
undertaking against the Impe- ment has wisely and early 
rial German Government. adopted the plan of conserving place of men in many lines of 


these. The methods theyem- endeavor; but still prosperity 

To take from the industries Ply will prevent hoarding, but —_ wij he in evidence, and it is 
of peace and divert to the in- Will not deprive any legitimate —_ right that it should be so, be- 
dustries of war, men, money ™anufacturer from obtaining cause prosperity makes enthu- 
and materials, ona stupendous What he requires. siasm and enthusiasm produces 
scale, brings every business success, and as we are in this 
man of this country face to face Billions of dollars that have —_ war to win—there is no place of 
with problems of great magni- been saved and have been honor for the calamity howler. 
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Transportation 
Freight—Express—Motor Trucks 





F WHAT use are a million Americans in France if their food, 


out the United States? They must be transported to the seaboard. 


| 
Transporting goods to feed, clothe and equip our nation, its navy, 
its armies and our allies, is the most colossal task we have ever faced. 


i Every transportation unit must be used to the limit—the motor 
truck has become as necessary as the railroad. 


Use your motor trucks for city to city hauling; to bring produce 
from the farms to the towns; to deliver merchandise to the door of the 
| user; to speed up the loading and unloading of railroad cars and ships 
| —to facilitate every phase of transportation. 


The whole world is relying on motor trucks to do efficient and 
speedy work. 


But the truck itself cannot do it alone. 


OFFICERS, EXECUTIVES, MANAGERS —the responsi- 
bility is yours. It is your patriotic duty to see to it personally that your 
| delivery system is adequately equipped and efficiently supervised. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Penna. 


| “THE AUTOCAR MOTOR TRUCK” 








BOSTON PROVIDENCE NEW YORK NEWARK PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO SAN’‘FRANCISCO LOSANGELES SAN DIEGO 





When Writing, Please Say—‘‘Saw Your Ad. in the CCJ” 





clothing and supplies are stalled in the railroad terminals through- 
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